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It is a commonly held supposition in scholarly circles that 
/ 
Paul's opponents in-his Corinthian congregation were "Gnostics. " 


One of the bases for this. supposition is the occurfence of the (presumably 


5 
-gnosticf nvevuar LKOC- WXIKES terminology in 1 Corinthiang. 


' / » 
In this dissertation the origins of this terminology are/ 


—_ 


investigated, and the use of this terminology in 1 Corinthians and in 


% 


gnostic literature is examined. 


%. 


The conceptual background of the nv<cbua-wwyn 


differentiation is the doctrine in/ popular Hellenistic philosophy of a 
4 \% 


mortal and immortal soul. More Speciticafly, the immortal VOUG is 
| / 
distinguished from, the mortal Wwxn . This idea is taken over / 


inHellenistic Tudaism, but under the influence of the language of 


_— —_ 


| / 
Genesis 2.7 (IXX) the distinction assumes' the form ny cvua-wxn . 
v _ 


/ / F 
The origin of the mVEvVuar t KOG-YWHNLKOS terminology, therefore, is 


the Hellenistic-Jewish interpretation of Genesis 2 1 oY 


It is against the background of this Hellenistic-TJewish exegesis 


of Genesis 2.7 that the usage of the nycvuar LKGOG=vuN TY terminolog 


- a 
” \% 


amongst the Corinthian opponents of Paul is to be understood. 
In 1 Corinthians 15 Paul is arguing against a doctrine of immortality 
based on the Hellenistic-Jewish interpretation of Genesis 2.7. This 
accounts for their denial of the resurrection of the dead. Paul counters 

- his opponents' arguments by utilizing their terminology, but re-inter- 
preting it to affirm his doctrine of the resurrection. His own eschagolo- 
gical "targum" of Genesis 2.7 is understood against a Pharisaic- 
apocalyptic exegesis of Genesis 2.7 which affirms a new creation 
adi of man in the Age to Come, For Paul*Christ, the "second 
Adam, " is the ftirst-fruits. of the general resurrection, and HH in Christ 


looks forward in hope to this future achievement of immortality. 


| 4 / 
In 1 Corinthians 2 the TVcvuarttKoc-ywwyxioc terminology 
OCCUrs in the context of a claim on the part of the Corinthian opponents 
to a Spiritual "wisdom." Their achievements in "wisdom" were a sign 


that they were living on a higher plane of existence, one that 


oY 


/ / 
differentiated them as mVEvuartinoL and TEAELOL from the 

/ / Pg / 
VWoNXkLKOL or vVIImiolt . The TEXELOG=vrTiioOc contrast 


is understood against a Hellenistic-Jewish background and the use of 
\ 


y 


| / / 
this terminology by Philo. The mVEVuUAT LKOG=YuY iKoc term! nguogy 


in this "wisdom" context is based on an aspect of the Hellenistic-Tewish 
exegisis of Genesis 2.7 which teaches that man has the "spiritual" 


- capacity within himself to achieve by wisdom the higher, heavenly 


plane of existence. Paul counters his opponents' arguments- by 


| 4 
taking over his opponents' terminology and re-interpreting it in 


catedries derived from Tewtsh apocalyptic and primitive-Christian 


eschatology. 


”P 


It is noted that the term YV@OLG does not occur in the 


context of the mvyevuart LKOC=WNLKOC terninology, nor can-YVQO LC 


be equated with the opponents' version of gooola . The term YV ©0C 


is best understood from a study of 1 Corinthians 8, where -it is clear 
that the term denotes insight into the realities of Christian existence 
here and now, along with its IT consequences. Its basis is 
the knowledge of the One God and the Christian confession of Christy 
as Lord (8.6) . Paul in 1I-Corinthians 8 combats the assumption of his 
po A 

opponents that all in the congregation have enough YVWOLG to eat 
meat sacrificed to idols without spiritual harm. Paul counters this 
with his own doctrine of love, a love which sacrifices principle for 
the' sake of the "weak." The term in 1 Corinthians 8 is not a gnostic 


technical term; and Paul's opponents in Corinth were not, in fact, 


"Gnostics.. " 


ro 


In a chapter on "spiritual gifts" (1 Cor. 12-14), the Hellen- 
istic-Jewish, background of the opponents- understanding of " prophecy” 
is set forth. In addition, W. Schmithals'-interpretation of 1 Corinthians 


12.1-3 is examined and refuted. 


} 


A lengthy chapter is devoted to a study of the exegesis of 
Genesis 2.7 in gnostic literature. Genesis 2.7 is a key text in the 


development of gnostic mythology, and is interpreted in many different 


ways, with: many different terminologies. The mv cvuar LKOG=WoX uno 


terminology does not always occur in gnostic texts, but when it does 


it OCCurs in a context of Genesis '2.7 exegesis. 


It is concluded that there is both a continuity and a dis=- 
continuity between Paul's Corinthian opponents and the various gnostic 


groups known to us. The continuity consists in the use of a common 
terminology, based on a Hellenistic-Jewish exegesis of Genesis 2.7 
which distinguishes the heavenly nvevua from the earthly worn 
The discontinuity consists in the. fact that the Gnostics, contrary to 
Paul's Corinthian opponents, separated the myevuar LKGC nature 
of man from the realm of God's activity as Creator, and posited man's 


| , | 
VUNX LKOG nature as the product of a fallen being working against, 


or in ignorance of, the highest Deity. 


- 


This dissertation thus contributes to a more precise under- 
Standing of the nature and origins of Gnosticism. The essence of 
Gnosticism is not to be seen in the various terminologies or religions- 
historical motifs employed, but in the re-interpretation of older categories 
to expre'ss Something new and different. It is a "new hermeneutic" 


whose essence is revolt. Since the materials and building-blocks of 


gnostic mythology are originally Jewish, it is concluded that 


Gnosticism is a revolt against Judaism and the Jewish God. 
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THE INZYMATIKOSE-WYXIKOE TERMINOLOGY IN 1 CORINTHIANS. 


A STUDY IN THE THEOLOGY OF THE CORINTHIAN OPPONENTS 


OF PAUL AND ITS RELATION TO GNOSTICISM 


Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


The Problem 


Ever $8ince W., Litgert in 1908 proposed the theory 


that the opponents of Paul in his Corinthian congregation 


L there has been no lack of scholarly argu- 


3% 


were Gnostics, 
ment to s8upport that contention. ® Indeed, it has become 
almost , standard now to refer to the opponents of Paul in 
Corinth as "Gnostics." So, for example, E. Dinkler in his 
article in RGG on "Korintherbriefe” says that Paul was 
polemicizing in his Corinthian letters against a single 


front of opponents, "gegen christliche Pneumatiker . 


I. Freiheitspredigt und Schwarmgeister in Korinth 
(BFCT 12.3, Gitersloh, 1908). 


2, For a brief, but useful, sumnary of the history of 
scholarship on the Corinthian opponents of Paul, see 
D. Georgi, Die Gegner des Paulus im 2. Korintherbrief 
(WMANT 11, Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1964), PP. 7-16, 


/ 


- diese sind Gnostiker , . . wahrscheinlich judenchristliche 


Gnostiker "> Again, W. Kiimmel in the standard isagogic 


work on the New Testament, ""Feine-Behm-Kimmel,"” maintains 
that Paul in 1 Corinthians is arguing against "a new 
Gnostic interpretation which ascribed complete salvation 


and unconditional moral freedom to the "pneumatikos,' as 


one who had been freed from the oapt "2 And in 2 Corin- 


thians, according to Kimmel, Paul is faced with "a definite 


Gnostic, Palestinian, Jewish-Christian opposition created 


by new additional opponents . ir3 


One very important aspect of the argument has been 
the is8ue of "gnostic terminology."* And by far the most 


important set of terms involved in the argument is the 


Ls RGG?Y, IV, 18, citing in parentheses Liitgert, 
Reitzenstein, Bultmann, and Schmithals. 


2. P. Feine, J. Behm, W. Kimmel, Introduction to the 
New Testament, trans. A. Mattill, Jr. (Nashville, 1966), 
Pp. 202. | 


3, Ibid., Þ. 209. 


4. This was not the main concern of Liitgert"'s work. 
He had proposed his theory on the basis of a study of the 
"Christ party®* in hs woo Gas. 10,7; ef. 1. Gor. 32), 
and understood the debate between Paul and his opponents 
to have centered on Christological differences (see 2 Cor. 
11.4, and Freiheitspredigt, pp. 52 ff.) as well as basic 
differences in self-understanding between” Paul and his 
parishioners (see especially Freiheitspredigt, pp. 68 fFf.). 


ny cvuar txoe = wxtroc terminology, the allegedly ""gnostic". 
differentiation between the nvevua of man and his voy, 
and between the nVEvuartikoc man and the wy uno. + 

The is8uve of ""egnostic terminology" has played a 
decisive role in the two recent full-scale monographs by 


WW, 
W. Schmithals® and DU. Wilckens,? both of which have as 


their main thesis that the opponents of Paul in Corinth 


were Gnostics. One may ask whether. these two books suffer 
from an over-emphasis on the use of certain allegedly 
Tonostic" terms, and frequently fall into the trap of 
reading into a passage from the Corinthian letters a whole 
theological s8ystem or philosophical Weltanschauung just on 
the basis of the occurrence of certain terms--not the least 


of which are the terms nVEvuaTrikoc and wy uno 4 I 8hall 


I. Cf. R. Bultmann, Theology of the w Testament , 
trans. K. Grobel (New York, 1951), I, 165 ff., 174, 181 
(where the phrase "the Gnostic terminology" expressly 
occurs), and 204, Cf, also H. Jonas, Gnosis und spatantiker 
Geist>? (Gottingen, 1964), I, 210-14; and R. Reitzenstein, 
Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen? (Stuttgart, 1927; 
Yr. Þ. Darmstadt, 1956), pp. 340 ff. 


2, Die Gnosis in Kor inth® (FRLANT 66, Gottingen, 1965). 


3. Weisheit und Torheit (BHT 26, Tibingen, 1959). 


>* +4, Schmithals prefers to view the essential anthropo- 


. Logical contrast in terms of nvevuar ikoc - Capklkoc , 
rather than nvevuariroc - Wwxikoc. See below, Þ. 11S 


be taking: up their arguments in detail in the PAIR 
places in the following chapters. 

It should parenthetically be remarked here that 
D. Georgi has recently argued that Paul in 2 Corinthians 
was facing a different front of opponents from those re- 


flected in Ll Corinthians. He does not regard the opponents 


of 2 Corinthians as IGnostics,”” but rather as Hellenistic- 


Jewish-Christian misslonaries., TI have found no reason to 
disagree with the major thrust of his arguments, and this 


* in limiting my own 8tudy 


will be one additional factor 
to Il Corinthians. 
Whenever one encounters an argument to the effect 


" certain 


that s8uch-and-such a terminology is "gnostic," 
inevitable questions present themselves: What is there 
about this terminology that makes it "gnostic"'? Ts there 


a terminology that can be considered to be ""gnostic" in 


I. Op.. cit. See also J, M. Robinson, "Kerygma and 
History in the New Testament," in J. P., Hyatt (ed.), The 
Bible in Modern Scholarship (Nashville, 1965), pp. 141 ff. 


2. See below, Þ. 12 


3, I might add that Schmithals' arguments are based 
more upon 2 Corinthians than upon 1 Corinthians. I find 
Georgi's views on 2 Corinthians more convincing. 
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itself? Or, where did the Gnostics get a viven terminology, 
and how did they use it? 

In this dissertation I undertake a study of tne 
use of the terms Tvevuatinoc and wytkoc (and yYotkroc) in 
order to determine (1) the original context of this termi- 
nology, (2) how this terminology functions in the theology 
of the Corinthian opponents of Paul, (3) how Paul himself 
uses this trerntnolony in his argumentation against his 
opponents, and (4) how the 8ame terminology and its context 
functions in gnostic literature. In the process I think 


Something more can be learned about the nature of the 


theology against which Paul polemicizes in 1 Corinthians, 


and about Paul's om theological milieu and .how this 
milieu governs his own use of language. And perhaps $some=- 


thing can be learned also about the nature of "Gnosticism;" 


On '"Gnosis*' and 'Gnosticism' 


The use of the adjective "gnostic"® and the noun 
- MGnosticism" is not particularly helpful unless it is made 
clear what the definition of "Gnosticism"" is. Indeed, this 


is one of the principal tasks of the present generation of 


£=, 

scholarship. Fortunately, this task has been made more 
promising (though perhaps also a little more complex) by 
the well-known discovery of a library-of original gnostic 
documents near the site of the ancient city of Chenoboskion. © 
As more of these texts are published, more and more light 
can be expected to be shed on the problem of the origins 
and nature of Gnosticism, 

It is becoming increas ingly evident, however, that 
a proper definition of "Gnosticism" must go beyond the 
issues of "terminology" and history-of-religions motifs. 
Indeed, it can legitimately be asked whether there really 


is any such thing as a "gnostic terminology,” as seems to 


be assumed. particularly by Schmithals and Wilckens in their 


respective studies. For the creative genius of Gnosticism 


1. H, Koester, "Paul and Hellenism," in The Bible in 
Modern Scholarship, p. 190. 


2, The most important town near the site of the find 
is the modern Nag 'Hammadi; hence the documents are 
frequently referred to under this name. On the discovery 
and the documents uncovered see MW, C. van Unnik, Newly 
Discovered Gnostic Writings (SBT 30, London, 1960), and 
J., Doresse, The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics, 
trans, P, Mairet (New York, 1960). For a complete bibli- 
ography up to 1963, see S. Giversen, "Nag Hammadi Bibli- 
ography 1948-1963," StTh 17 (1963), 139-187, For a recent 
Survey of the scholarship 8ee R., Haardt, "'Zwanzig Jahre 
Erforschung der koptisch-gnostischen Schriften von Nag 
Hammadi," ThPh 42 (1967), 390-40L, 


does not consist in the invention of new terminologies or 


new history-of-religions categories or motifs. It can be 


shown that every history-of-religions 'motif which occurs 


in gnostic texts has been cake od from prior non-gnostic 
Sources and has been re-interpreted., TIt is this interpre- 
tation of traditional terms, motifs, myths, etc. in which 
that which is typically gnostic can be discovered., Gnosti- 
cism must not, therefore, be understood primarily as a 
8yncretistic collection of history-of-religions motifs, 
nor can it be s|said that Gnosticism is everywhere expressed 
in a certain predictable terminology. With cons iderable 
perspicacity, E. Haenchen has remarked, "Der gnostische 
Mythos hat fiir 8eine Seele keinen eigenen Leib zefunden."'* 
For Gnosticism must be viewed primarily on the basis of 
intentionality, its way of viewing the world and the self, 
and the way in which the intentionality manifests itselft 


in the various texts and 8ystems as a hermeneutical 


principle. 


1. Cf. D. Georgi's review of Schmithals' Die Gnosis 
in Korinth in Verkundigung und Forschung, Bericht 1958/59, 
PP. 90-96, Cf. also H. Hegermann's methodological remarks 
in his study of the hym in Col. 1, Die Vorstellung vom 
Schopfungsmittler im hellenistischen | Judentum und Ur- 
christentum (TU 82, Berlin, 1961), pp. 2-5. 


2, In "Das Buch Baruch," ZTK 50 (1953), L3L. 


This methodology and its importance for a proper 


definition of "Gnosticism" is coming more and more to the 


fore, as is illustrated MIN important international 


colloquium on the: origins of Gnosticism held in Messina, 
Italy, in April, 1966. One of the more important papers 
at that colloquium was read by Hans Jonas,. "Delimitation 
of the Gnostic Phenomenon=--Typological and Historical,"* 
In this paper, : Jonas s8unmarizes in a brilliant manner the 
phenomenon of Gnosticism and its mythology, subsequentLly 
remarking as follows: 
Against this inmoderate emotionalism, we must 
observe the non-naivete of gnostic myth: with 
all its crudities it is a work of sophistication, 


consciously constructed to convey a message, even 
to present an argument, and deliberately made up 


1. For reports on the colloquy see U. Bianchi, "'Le 
Colloque international s8ur les origines du gnosticisme 
(Messine, Avril 1966)," Numen 13 (1966), 151-160; and 
G. McRae, "Gnosis in Messina," CBQ 28 (1966), 322-333, 

The papers read at the colloquy have now been published as 
volume 12 in the s8eries "Studies in the History of 
Religions" (Supplements to Numen), under the title, Le 
Origini dello Gnosticismo, ed. U. Bianchi (Leiden, 1967). 


2. His paper was available to me in mimeographed 
form, privately circulated. The quotation is from 
PP. 100 Ff. in the published volume. Since the volume 
became available to me only a few days before this 
dissertation was 8ubmitted, I did not have opportunity to 
consult the other papers published therein. 


of the pirated elements of earlier myth. It is, 
in short, secondary and derivative mythology, its 
artificiality somehow belonging to its character. 
. But then again, there is great ingenuity 

in adapting the borrowed detail to the grand 
gnostic design which in all the extravagance of 
embroidery is never Lost s8ight of. AII this is 

_ possible only in a historically "late," distinetly 
Iiterate, and thoroughly syncretistic situation, 
which thus belongs to the phenomenology of gnosti- 
cism, over and above its doxography. This situation 
includes the free-floating availability of tra- 
ditions that are no longer binding, but pregnant 
with redefinable meaning. 


What Jonas 8ays above about pirated elements of 
earlier myth" and borrowed "traditions" applies equally 
well, in many cases, to "terminology." That this is 80 as 
regards the nv EvuaTikog - YuXLKOG terminology reflected. in 
1 Corinthians and in Gnosticism I shall attempt to demonstrate. 
Finally, my own, presuppositions on the definition 
of "Gnosticism" should here be made clear. I have in this 
dissertation accepted the definitions formulated in a 
tentative way by the savants at Messina. They made a dis- 


 tinction between gnosis and "Gnosticism,"” defining the 


former as "knowledge of the divine mysteries reserved for 


an Elite."* "Gnosticisn" (and "not every gnosis is 


; 2 
Gnosticism®') was seen to involve 


11. Bianchi, op. cit., p. 156. Thus one can legitimately 
Speak of a "gnosis in Corinth" which, however, was called 
Wisdom"--00PpLa, See below, p.//, . And on Yvwolc, see pp 117 ff. 


$.. iid... Þ. 137. 


a coherent series of characteristics that can be 
Sunmarized in the idea of a divine spark in man, 
deriving from the divine realm, fallen into this 
world of fate, birth and death, and needing to be 
awakened by the divine counterpart of the self in 
order to be finally reintegrated. Compared with 
other conceptions of a "devolution' of the divine, 
this idea is based ontologically on the conception 
of a downward movement of the divine whose periphery 
(often called Sophia or Ennoia) had to submit to 
the fate of entering into a crisis and producing-- 
even if only indirectLy--this world, upon which it 
cannot turn its back, since it is necessary for it 
to recover the pneuma--a dualistic conception on 

a monistic background, expressed in a double move- 
ment of devolution and reintegration, | 


Further, it was 8pecified at Mess ina that the type 


of gnosis involved in Gnosticism.is conditioned by the 


various factors delineated above. Only that gnosis is 


Gnosticism 


which involves in this perspective the idea of 

the divine consubstantiality of the spark that is 
in need of being awakened and reintegrated. This 
gnosis of Gnosticism involves the divine identity 
of the knower (the Gnostic), the known (the divine 
substance of one's transcendent self), and the 
means by which one knows (gnosis as an implicit + 
divine faculty is to be awakened and actualized. 
This enosis is a revelation-tradition of a dif- 
ferent type from the Biblical and Is Lamic 
revelation-tradition) . 


—__— 


1. Bianchi, op. cit. One can detect here the influence 
of Hans Jonas. See his paper cited above. 


2. Tbid, Cf. also the very succinct remarks by Hans 
Jonas in his "Response to G. Quispel's "Gnosticism and the 
New Testament'"" (in The Bible in Modern Scholarship, 


Pp. 293); 
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It should further be remarked that my use of the 


adjective "gnostic" will be governed by my presuppositions 
concerning the definition of "Gnosticism." T shall also, 
for the s8ake of clarity, try not to use the more general 


desilgnation, gnosis, except where the context makes it 


absolutely clear what is meant, 


The Bounds of This Dissertation 


An investigation of the TMVEvuarikog - WuXLiroG 
(-xo'iroc) terminology in Paul must be limited to 1 Corin- 
thians. The use of the word WxLiKoc in Paul is confined 
to 1 Corinthians. The word Xoixoc is found in the New 


Testament only in I Corinthians 15.4749, The word 


"a .Gnosticism without a fallen god, without 
benighted creator and -sinister creation, without alien so0ul, 
cosmic captivity and acosmic salvation, without the seLlf- 
redeeming of the Deity--in short: a Gnosis without divine 
tragedy will not meet s8pecifications." 


1. 1 Cor. 2.14%; 15.44%,4%6., It is applied to J00La in 
James 3.15 and used of men in Jude 19, On these two 
pas8ages see below, pP. 32ft. . 


2. The use of the word 0apkikoc as an anthropological 
category, i. e. applied to men, is also confined to 
L Corinthians: 1 Cor. 3.3. Japxivoc is used in 3.1, 
clearly as a 8ynonym of capkxinwog, Cf. also Rom. 7.14. On 
I Cory 3.3, 8ee below, Þ. 115. 
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ny EVuaT tkocis used as an anthropological category mainly 
in 1 Corinthians (but also in Galatians 6.1). 

The fact that this terminology is limited to I Corin- 
thians is important, for it gives us a clue as to the 
s8ituation in which the terminology arises, i. e., in the 
context of a discussion between Paul and his opponents in 
Corinth. 

The occurrence of the term nvEvuartiort in Galatians 
probably belongs to the same temporal context in Paul's 


missLonary activity, in that I Corinthians and Galatians 


were probably written at about the same time. © The oc- 


currence of the term nvcvuarikroc in Galatians does show 
that the term was not uncongenial to Paul, and that he 
could make use of the term by applying to its use his own 


criterion as to what it means to be nv cvuar iroc .* According 


1, 1 Cor, 2.13,15; 3.1; 14.37, Cf. also gwua 
nvEvuartikov in 1 Cor. 15.44,46. Twv mvevuatiiwy in 1 Cor. 
12.1 I take to be a neuter and not a masculine, as TA 
nvEvuartika in 14.1; 9.11; and 2.13, See below, Þ. 138. 


2. From Ephesus in the year 53 A. D. See D. Georgi, 
Die Geschichte der Kollekte des Paulus fiir Jerusalem (ThF 38, 
Hamburg, 1965), p. 95. I find Georgi's treatment of Pauline 
chronology as convincing as any, and s8ubscribe to it here. 
For another poilyt of contact between 1 Cor. and Gal., see 
Ev mMVEVuaTtL MPpabTNTOG in Gal. 6.1 and I1 Cor. 4.21. 


3. I can find no evidence in Galatians of the use of 
the term mnvEvuatikoc playing any role in Paul's controversy 


to the context-of Galatians 5.16 - 6.10, Ol nv evuar uot in 
Galatians 6.1 are those who "walk by the Spirit" and do not 


"fulfill the desire of the flesh" (5.16). They are "led 


by the Spirit" (5.18), and produce the "fruit of the Spirit" 


(5.22) in their lives. Therefore they belong to Christ 
Jesus, having crucified the flesh with its passions and 
desires (5.24). They "'sow to the Spirit" (6.8) by bearing 
one another's burdens (6.2) and by unwearied well-doing 
(6.9). They can therefore look forward to reaping from 
the Spirit eternal life (6.8). In. short, it is clear that 
for Paul o\ nvevuartiror are those who are ©V XpioTy (his 
more usual expression), and who have received the eschato- 
Logical gift of his Spirit. 

With these remarks on the use of nvevuartkoc in 
Galatians, it s8eems justifiable to limit our study of the 
nv cvuar ixoc - wwytkog terminology in Paul to 1 Corinthians, 
and to conclude that we are correct in assuming that this 


terminology arises out of a polemical context in Corinth. 


with his Galatian opponents. But for a contrary view, see 
W. Schmithals, Paulus und die Gnostiker (ThF 35, Hamburg, 


1965), PP. 32 ff. 


L. By analogy, the T<Xouvtec tmibuvuiay capkoc could 
be regarded as g\ oapkirot, though this term does not occur 
in Galatians. FX" 
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Our investigation assumes the following outline: 
In Chapter Two something WiLL be s8aid of the conceptual 
background in the Hellenistic world of the use of the term 
wx inoG In the RYE. mVEVUaTLKOG - Wuxtroc., A number 
of texts in which the term wyikoc occurs will be examined 
as well. Chapter Three is an exegetical study of the 
relevant verses of 1 Corinthians 15, in which we examine 
in detail the .original context out of which the nvevuar LKOG = 
vx wkoG terminology develops, namely a Hellenistic-Jewish 
tradition of exegesis of Genesis 2.7, and show how this 
context illumines the 8ituation in Paul's Corinthian 

_ congregation. In Chapter Four this study is SBIEE in 

the context of an exegetical study of 1 Corinthians 2 and 
the "'Wisdom" theology of the Corinthian opponents. In 
Chapter Five the use of the term mnvEvuatixoc in 1 Corin- _,.4 
thians 12 - 14% is discussed, In Chapter Six there is set 
forth in detail the variegated manner in which Genesis 2.7 
functions in gnostic exegetical tradition. Finally, a 
Short chapter of conclusions s8ums up the argument. 

Throughout the dissertation all English translations of texts 


are my own, except where explicitly stated otherwise. 


Chapter II 


ON ' THE TERM PYXIKOZE 


Introduction 


The term wvxiroc as it occurs in 1 Corinthians 
2 and 15 has been a notoriously difficult one to interpret. 


It is, of course, not enough merely to observe that it is 


an adjective derived from the noun vvyn; what must be 


discovered is how and why the wvxr| comes to be contrasted 
with nvevbua , and how the wxitkoc aspect of man is viewed 
in contrast. to the nvevuattixoc. In other words we are 
after the origins of the technical usage of the term 
WXULKOC ag it is used in connection with the correlative 
term MVEVuQT LKOC . 

This must be made clear at once because the 
adjective wvxikoc occurs in Greek texts as early as the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, though not in a way which can 


shed light on the origins of the "technical" usage described 


=p 
7 
1 


above. For example, Democritus speaks of a cpuoTnhe wy IK, 


- and Anaxagoras $ays, of sleep, Owuar LKOV YYAP <\vat T0 nagoc, 
ob wx unov, £ Indeed the adjective MV <cvuar LKOG is also 
used in Greek literature in a sense that bears little or 
no relation to the meaning it carries in the nvevuar iroge 
vx Loc terminology we are here investigating.? 
So It is our task in this chapter to seek out a 
conceptual background out of which the nvevua-pvxn contrast 


develops, and 80 to uncover the origins of the technical 


usage of the adjective Wwxiroc. 


U. Wilckens on VTvyiKoc 


To his discussion of 1 Corinthians 2.10-16, Ulrich 
L 


Wilckens* appends an excursus entitled "Der Begriff wxikoc, 


1. H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsok- 
ratiker/, IT, 137, line 2. 


2. Diels and Kranz, II, 30, LIL. 


3, The lexicon supplies several different meanings 
of the word nvevuarixoc, including "causing flatulence," 
LSJ, p. 1424. A glance at the index to SVF will show how 
frequently the adjective nveEvuar broc occurs in Stoic texts. 


4. Curiously, the term yuvxikoc is not discussed by 
Schmnithals. He mentions the term Wwxurxoc once, in his dis- 
cussion of 1 Cor. 15, but there he is satisfied with 
equating the term with oapkxiroc. See GCnosis, p. 159. 


in which he makes the following remarks: 


Vor allem ist der Begriff vwwxikoc ein gnostischer 
Term, techn, fur den Nichtpneumatiker. Wir sahen, 
wie in CH 1 der Aufstieg des Gnostikers 80 vor 
s8ich geht, dass er in den sieben Zonen jeweils 
eigene, welthafte Qualitaten abzulegen hat, bis 
er Yvuvwgcuc in den Bereich des rein Pneumatischen 
eintreten kann. Was hier abgestreift werden muss, 
ist nicht nur das rein s|somatisch Materielle, 
sondern damit zugleich auch die 'Seele'. Erlosung 
als Wiedergeburt zum Pneumatiker bedeutet fir die 
Gnosis Befreiung von der Wxn, d.h. Abstreifen 

. der "psychischen' Umklamnmnerung, Vermischung bzw. 
Depotenzierung des Pneuma, das in die untere Welt 
abgefallen' ist; der gefallene Pneumatiker, von 
Seinem Ursprung isoliert und dem Machtbereich des 
Nichtpneumatischen ausgeliefert, heisst vvyLiKoc. L 


In referring us to the Corpus Hermeticum and its 


doctrine of the ascent of the self through the seven 
spheres, an unnecessary unclarity is introduced, For, in 
point of fact, nothing at all is s|said of the deliverance 
of a "pneumatic" self from the shackles of the "s0ul" in 


the Corpus Hermeticum. The word nvevuarixoc does not 


occur in the Poimandres; neither does the word wxunoG.< 


1. Weisheit, p. 89, where he is discuss ing the use of 
the term VWvytxoc in 1 Cor. 2.14. J 


2, Cf. however the reference in the Kore Kosmou 
(Corpus Hermeticum [hereafter cited as CH], S Stobaean 
Extract 23. 20, Nock-Festugiere, ed., IV, , 7) to wyxirar 
KLVTIOELC, mentioned in connection with a description of 
the establishment of the Zodiac. The use of the adjective 
WWXLKoOc here has no relation to the terminology we are 
investigating. What is involved in this passage of the 


The word Vyvyn does occur, but not in the 8ense which 


Wilckens ascribes to it. In Corpus Hermeticum 1.17 we are 


told that the Man--referring to the one created initially 
by Nous which bore the <\kwv Tov natrodc *--became soul and 
mind from life and light, &©x uwev Cwnc. wyriv, tk be qwroc 
vouy, Salvation, in the Poimandres, consists in learning 
of one's essential origin from light and life: 

Pwe Kat Cn toriv b BQeocg kar narnp, tt ob 

tycvero d? AvBpunoc., t av oby yadne abrov 


t « whe Kat pwrde bBYTa, Kat dT tk ToUTwv 
TUYXQAVELG, El twnv nahty Ywpnoe ic.s 


This s8alvation comes, according to the Poimandres, 


only to the Evyouc Hy pwnoc.® 


» 


"Thus it appears that the meaning attached to wwyr) 


in Corpus Hermeticum 1 is Something different from what 


Wilckens implies in the statement quoted above. The 
ascent to which Wilckens refers is not described in terms 


of a stripping-off of the ""soul" at all. It involves a 


Kore Kosmou is the Platonic view of s80ul as that which 
produces motion. See e. g. Timaeus . 34B and especially 
Laws X 896A, 


1. CH, 1.12, an allusion to Gen. 1.27. 
8. Oi, Loi. 


3. Ibid. Cf. below, p.25 , on vouy Exclv in Plutarch, 
de genio \ Socratis 5S9LF. 
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dissolution of the body (hyakvuorc Ttov owuaroc Tov VAtrov ) 
and an ascent through the s8pheres during which all of the 
bodily s8enses, energies, and vices are yielded up. 

When Wilckens tells us that "gr168ung als Wieder- 
geburt zum Pneumatiker bedeutet fiir die Gnosis Befreiung 
von der yvyn,” he refers us to a footnote in which we are 


informed that "der ganze Traktat CH XIII beschreibt 


denselben Vorgang als ww ayeyvnoc."' But this reference 


does not appear to be relevant, for no use is made in this 
tractate of the term woxn; the dualism in this tract is 
throughout a dualism of oWua and vouc, Nor does the 
notion of &vayevvnoic or - noktyyeveota provide us with any 
help in interpreting the term wyxukoc in 1 Corinthians, 
for the idea of rebirth is absent not only from I Corin- 
thians, but also from all of the genuine Pauline epistles. 
Moving from the Hermetic literature, Wilckens 
proceeds to illuminate the meaning of the term yvyxuroc 
from the Valentinian material, concluding that "Wir stehen 


hier in unnittelbarer nahe zu Ll Kor . 2 .*9 The Valentinian 


—_— 


1. Weisheit, p. 89, n. 2. The tractate actually uses 
the term naktyycveora and not avaycvvnoice 


nt of Pima 3.0. 


3. Weisheit, Þ. 90. 


texts which Wilckens adduces do, of course, maintain a 
distinction between the nvEvuar inn and the WxLKN obora, 
stating: further that all of the "psychics" are buoovoiot 
abrw (i.e. Tw SnÞLovpyy ), in contrast to the "Upneumatics"” 
who are dbuoovotot abrn(i.e. T7 Loota ). This, indeed, is 
one of the bases upon which the Valentinians make their 
distinction between ""pneumatics" and ""psychics." But 
there Is no evidence that the opponents in Corinth dis- 
tinguished between the higher God and the Demiurge, nor 
there any evidence in I Corinthians for a Sophia who 
functions as a "redeemed-redeemer."” Indeed, if the 


redemptive function of "wisdom" be granted for the doctrines 


L_-there 


of the Corinthian opponents=--which seems probable 


is 8till no evidence in I Corinthians that Sophia is a 
fallen creature, whose very fall is responsIble for the 
genesis of the psychic (including the Demiurge) and hylic 
levels of existence, and who herself needs a "Redeemer .""< 


It is therefore not enough merely to say that the 


word vyvxikxoc is in itself "ein gnostischer Terminus 


1. On 1 Cor. 2.6 ff.,, see Chapter Four. 


2, Actually, in the Valentinian system Christ is 
always the redeemer, not Sophia. 


\ 
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technicus ."* It is a "gnoatic" term when it is used in a 
gnostic context and with a gnostic intentionality. Insofar 
as the :soul of man is regarded as a creation of an evil 
demiurge or of evil creator-angels, it will be regarded as 
bad or inferior, and the adjective yvyiroc will also hare 


- But 8uch a 


in the 8same connotation of the noun wvyn . 
use of the terms yvxn and wyirxodc is not evident in 


I Corinthians. - It is not justifiable to argue that s ince 


the term wvxkroc occurs in gnostic texts it is therefore 


a gnostic term, and that therefore it is used in a "gnostic" 
way in 1 Corinthians. Nor 1s it satisfactory to account 
for the derivation of the nvevuariog-wyilkoc terminology 


just by arguing its "gnostic" character. 


wx broG in the LXX 


The term wyxixoc occurs in the LXX only in 


4 Maccabees 1.32, Tt occurs here in a connotation 


1. VWVeisheit, Þ. 89. 


2, As it does in numerous texts, usually in connection 
with a gnostic exegesis of Gen. 2.7. On this see Chapter 
SIX. 
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Somewhat different from that found in the New Testament, 
but ultimately, I believe, related: 
Moderation is indeed mastery of one's desires. 
Some of these desires are of the 80ul (ywytkar ); 


some are bodily ( owuarirat); over both reason 
( bd Xoyiouoc) is clearly the master 2 


I 


This statement is to be understood in the context 


of popular Hellenistic philosophy. Sophrosyne, one of the 


cardinal virtues in HeLllenistic Greek ethics, is regarded 
as acting as a controlling factor against all inordinate 


desires, both those pertaining to the body and those 


pertaining to the 8oul. That any such "desires" are 
| 


attributed to the 8oul at all presupposes another popular 
idea; namely, the division of the s8oul into a higher and 

a lower portion. The higher portion of the soul is 

usually denoted as the vovg , or the 80vereign ( tycuov tkov) 


portion of the soul , * 


TL "WE; ok» Us TnC wyne tnyovuutate 


2. 4 Macc, 1.31 f. It should be noted here that all 
English translations of texts are my own, except where 
explicitly stated otherwise. 


3, Cf. A. D. Nock, Sallustius. Concerning the Gods 
and the Universe (Cambridge, Eng., 1926), p. lxvi, where 
it is s8tated that the idea of a reasonable and unreasonable 
Soul both existing simultaneouslLy in man is a "commonplace 
of Hellenistic philosophy." The doctrine has its roots in 
Plato; see e. g. Timaeus 69CD. 


Plutarch on the Satuov toy of Socrates 


In Plutarch's de genio Socratis, Simnmias, one of 


the characters in the dialogue, recounts an oracular vision 


of one Timarchus of Chaeroneia. Timarchus, des irous of 
learning the nature of Socrates" famous inner voice, had 
consulted the oracle of Trophonius in Boeotia on the 

matter, * and had experienced there a vision of the celestial 
regions in which he 8aw various kinds of stars sinking 

down or 8hooting up from below, A mysterious voice 
explained what these were: 


Every 80ul partakes of mind (vwwxn naca voU 
uweTEOYeEv); none is completely irrational or 
deprived of mind. But whatever part of it is 
mixed with the flesh and passIions 1s changed 
according to the pleasures and pains it undergoes 
and becomes irrational (@\oyov ). Not every s8oul 
is mixed in the same way, Some 8s ink completely 
into the body and becoming thoroughly disordered 
are their whole life-long disrupted by passIions. 
Others are mixed up |somewhat, but leave outsIide 
their purest element, which is not drawn in but 

is like a buoy floating on the s8urface, attached 
to the top of a man's head, while he is as it 

were 8ubmerged in the deep. The s0ul is sustained 
around it and held fast insofar as it is obedient, 
and is not overcome with passions., Now that 
which is borne about submerged in the body is 


1. For a good discussion of this oracle, see W. K. C. 
Guthrie, The Greeks and Their Gods (Boston, 1961), 
PP. 223-231. The fullest ancient account is that of 
Pausanias 9. 39.5-14. 


called the ''soul" (70 LEV oby bnoBpvy lov tv TW 
OwuaT L Pepouevoy yuxri AEYETAL ), but that which is 
left free from corruption the many call "mind" (T0 
6& p8opac Actiofey ons nokkot voby kakobvrec ; 
thinking It resides within themselves, just as 
they think that reflected images are in the mirrors 
that reflect them. But. those who consider the 
matter correctly call it a daemon, regarding it as 
Something external. Thus, Timarchus, . . . the 
stars that seem to be extinguished you must regard 
as the s8ouls that sink completely into the body. 
The stars that re-appear from below and are lighted 
again are the 8|ouls which rise from the body again 
after death, shaking off a sort of dinness and 
gloom as one shakes off mud, But the stars that 
move about above are the daemons of men who are 
8aid to "have. mind" ( ol 6& bvw $Lapepoucyol 
6atuovec £\ot Twv vovuy 'tyerv Aeyoucvuv iv 8 pwn wv ). L 


The latter category of men is later referred to as 
TO wavTirov Kal Gcorhvurovueyoy yeEvoc (592C), a race which 
presumably includes Socrates. 

What is of special import in this passage is the 
division between the wvyn and the voucg of man, the latter 
regarded as the heavenly element of man, the former as 
Subject to the passions of the body. Men are differentiated 
from one another according to whether or not they allow 
the vovc to rule over them; and it is even 8uggested that 


men's souls can be 80 submerged -in the passions of the 


body that they are completely bereft of VOUS . 


1. De genio Socratis 591 D-F. 
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This vyuyn=vouc differentiation is regarded as a 
commonplace; indeed what is new in the revelation received 
by Timarchus is the idea that the vovg is really a 6atuwv, 
something external to man. Where Plutarch got this idea 


Is not important for our purposes, though Leisegang may 


have been correct in attributing it to Posidonius. ? 


Pos idonius, et al, 


We do know that Pos idonius drew the -conclus ion 
from the premise of an irrational element in the 8soul that 
wickedness has its roots in the s8oul itself. This we have 
according to the testimony of Galen: 

Posidonius is not of the opinion that wickedness 
comes to man from an external |8ource, but on 
the contrary that It has its root in our own. 


souls { Exovoay \Srav brtay tv rac poxaic 
huwy) , Once it is 8et in motion (dppwucvn) it 


1. H. Leisegang, Der Heilige GCeist (Leipzig, 1919), 
I, 109, He s8uggests this because of the similarity 
between this passage and some of the ideas of Philo who, 
he s8ays, was profoundly influenced by Posidonius. On the 
vexatious problem of Pos idonius--to whom 80 much has been 
attributed and from whom 80 little is actually preserved-- 
See now Marie Laffranque, Poseidonios d'Apamee (Publi- 
cations de la faculte des lettres et sciences humaines 
de Paris, Serie "Recherches," XIII; Paris, 196%). On 
_ Philo 8ee below. 


Sprouts and grows. Thus the seed of wickedness 
1s to be found within ourselves. 


And Galen himself wrote a treatise entitled nepi 


vuxng naduv Kar auapThuaTwy » In which at one point he 
quotes the proverb Iavtwy 6& pwalior* aloyuveo cautov 
and gives advice on how to tame the \oyoc Bvvautc in 
one's 8oul.* 

Philo reflects the view of contemporary philosophy 
of an d\oyov uepoc wake, which he defines as the Quuixov 
and the tni9vunt ik 7 Philo goes beyond the bounds of 
Hellenistic philosophy in that he can even s8speak of the 


death of the s8oul, yvyxikoc Gavatoc + 


I. Galen, Quod animi mores corporis temperament a 
Sequantur (Scr. min. II, 78, 8 ff., Muller), translated 
from the Greek text as quoted in C. de Vogel, Greek 
Philosophy (Leiden, 1964), III, 262 (No. 1186). 


2. J. Marquardt, Observationes Criticae in Cl. Galeni 


Librum NEPI WYXHE DASN KAI AMAPTHUATIMN (Leipzig, 1870), 
p. 40. 


3. Leg. All. 1.24. 


4, Leg. All. 1.72. The background of this statement 
is Plato's myth of the charioteer in Phaedrus 253d ff. 
For a full discussion of the rational and irrational 8oul 
in Philo, |ee Wolfson, Philo (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), 

TIT, 389 ff. 


5, Leg. All. 1.76. On this see below, p.56., Perhaps 
the possibility of the death of the soul is hinted at in the text from 
Plutarch quoted above. But such a doctrine is quite unusual in 
Hellenistic philosophy. 
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It is this complex of ideas which informs the use 


of the word yvyxtkoc in Justin Martyr. In Dialogue 30.1 


he s8peaks of the ywvyxikn voococ of the people of Lorael.” 
The word yvxukocG, therefore, if used to apply to 
'the "irrational" or earth-bound part of the soul, can be 
understood as referring to an element in man which is in- 
ferior to the higher element, i. e., the vovc. So Marcus 


Aurelius, in his Meditations, can speak of man as tri- 


partite, consisting of owua, wx, and voug . The gun in 


this case is the s8eat of alognocic, the yuyn of bpuar, and 


the vovg of 80yuara c 


Hellenistic-Jewish Genesis Exegesis 


When we move onto HeLlenistic-Jewish s0LIL, we tend 
to find (as in Philo above) the same use of the term s80ul, 


but for the higher, rational part a preference for the 


1. Cf. Philo, Leg. All. 1.45 and Vita Cont.2, for the 
Same expression. 


2. Meditations 3.16. At 12.3 he refers to the nvcvuar tov 
instead of the wvyn , but vouc is retained as the highest 
part of man. See de Vogel, Greek Philosophy, III, 33L. 


term mvcVvua instead of voug.. The locus classicus in the 


O1d Testament which suggests this usage is Genesis 2.7 iin the 

LXX). For example, Josephus seems to suggest that man is basically 
a trichotomy, but for TJosephus this trichotomy consists of dust 

from the earth, wx, and nvevua . This is evident in his paraphrase 


oY, 


of Genesis 2,7: 


Enaoev d 8cdc_rov ay 9 pwnov you and THC. YC 
LaBuv, rar mygvue Evnxev abty rar wwyriv., * 
& avgpwnoc ovroc ZAbauoc. txxfen. 


If, indeed, ny cvua and worn do not constitute 
a hendiadys, there is a strong possibility that nvevua functions 
in this passage (as it does elsewhere in Hellenistic Judaism) exactly 
as vouc does in non-Jewish Hellenistic thought, from which ex amples 
have been given above. If s0, it is the Greek text of Genesis 2.7 


that brings about this terminological shitt. 


1. Eduard Schweizer, in his Kittel article on nv cvua , 
says that no Greek parallels exist to the superiority of nvcvua 
over wyxn . The opposition of "spirit" and "soul" is possible 
only in Tewish or Christian literature, or in literature influenced by 
Judaism or Christianity; see TWBNT, VI, 394. The reason for this 
is now Clear, as is sSuggested above. | 


8. At. 3.36, 
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A s8imilar understanding of man's won and nvevua , 
again probably based on a tradition of exegesis of Genesis 


2.7, enables Justin Martyr in Dialogue 5 to deny qualifiedly 


the immortality of the yvvxn . The matter is clarified in 
6.2 (note particularly the term TO (wr ikov nyevua ): * 


But just as a man does not live for all time, 
nor is body always joined to the soul, for when 
this union must be dissolved the soul leaves the 
body and the man is no more, 80 also when the 
soul must cease_to exist, the life-giving spirit 
(70 Cwrtrov nveuua ) is removed from it and the 
soul is no more but returns again whence It was 
taken. 


Philo, alternating between vouc and nvevua , 
also bases his usage of the latter: term (when it is used 


instead of vovc ) on his understanding of Genesis 2.7. 


For Philo the vouc or the nv cvua is the divine element 


L 


In man. 


The "Mithras-Liturgy" 


Reitzenstein suggested that the mnvevuar LKoc-wuxikoc 


contrast in Paul was derived from the terminology of the 


1. See below, pp. 49ft , for full discussion of 
the relevant texts. 


* At this point in the Dialoque there is no philosophical school 
material reflected; he is arguing on the basis of the biblical text. 
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Hellenistic mystery-religions . © 


The one "'mystery" text 
he brings to bear in his argument is from the 80-called 
"Mithras Liturgy,” dating from around the third century. 


The relevant phrase in this text is Tnc by 8pWnNLwvnG wou 


Wo vrnc 6vv aluewe 5 In the context the mystes (if one may 


call him that) prays his mortal nature s8tand still 80 that 
he may attain to the vision of immortal Aion by means of 
immortal spirit. This is an interesting passage, for it 
may very well reflect a terminology arising originally 
from the Hellenistic-Jewish exegesis of Genesis 2.7. The 


Jewish character of this magical text has been established 


1. Mysterienreligionen, p. /0., He argues that the 
technical use of the adjectives nvevuariroc and Wy lkoc 
makes a direct derivation from the Semitic imposs ible 
(ibid., p. 71). To this it may be replied that there are 
Rabbinic adjectives corresponding to nvevuariroc and 
wv bnoc ; namely, 77/717 and 0D). He is right, however, 
in saying that Paul did not derive his adjectives from the 
Semitic, since these Rabbinic terms are demonstrably later 
than Paul. On this see Billerbeck; III, 329, 


2, Ed. by A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie? 
(Leipzig, 1923, r. Þp. Darmstadt,. 1966). It is not a 
Tliturgy"* at all, but a magico- theurgic text dealing with 
amagavariouoc . See M. P., Nilsson, —_ 
griechischen Religion (Munich, 1961), 686 ff.; and 
especially Erik Peterson, "Die + ores Adams aus der 
' Avayrn ," in Friihkirche, Judentum und Gnosis (Freiburg, 


1959), pp. 107-128. 


3. Dieterich (ed.), Þ. 4%, Line 24. 
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by Erik Peterson, who hypothesizes that the "actor" in the 


text is Adam. * A further possible allusion to Genesis 2.7 
in this. text is the phrase, nvevon ty tuor To iepoy nvevua, 
in line 14 of the s8ame page in Dieterich's edition. 
Thus the portion of the Paris Papyrus containing 
the 80-called "Mithras Liturgy" 'cannot Supply us with the 
root of the wytkoc terminology, but itself may reflect an 
exegetical tradition whose lines we have now begun to 


establish, and about which more will be said in the next 


chapter. 


Jude 19 


The word wytroc occurs in the New Testament 


outside of Paul only twice, and does not occur at all in 


| 1. In Friihkirche, Judentum und Gnosis, pp. LLO £Ff. 
E. Schweizer conjectures that magic texts usIing the woyn- 
nvevua terminology are influenced by Judaism or Christianity. 


See TWBNT, VI, 393. 


2. Cf. also in the Leiden Papyrus (PCM, XII, 238 ff.) 
an invocation to Helios-Aeon-Iao-Sabaoth: 


8cvp0o wot, b tx Twv 6' ay [E Juwv, © navToxpar wp 
gcocG, s typvonoac nvcvuara av 8pwnotG £\c Cwnv , 
6conoTa Twy ty koouw Kalhwy, Emarovaoy uwouV, KVpPLE 
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the Apostolic Fathers. In Jude 19 the heretics against 


whom the author is inveighing are described as ot imoSto- 
pitovrec, wxikor, nvevua wn Exoviee, The term Wy ikdc 
here is defined in a manner that conforms to the Pauline 
definition: the wyikoc man is the one who does not have 
the Spirit of God. } The term seems to be one that the 
heretics (probably Gnostics) used to apply to non-gnostic 
Christians; this Is s8uggested by the word amoStopttovrec, 
Jude has wrested the term from his opponents and used it 
against them, defining it in a Pauline way. The reference 
in 17-18 to "apostles" may indicate that a use of Paul was 
involved on the part of the opponents. Second Peter 3.15 
indicates, at least, that the heretics of that epistle 
relied on Paul for their authority, and the heresies 
described in Jude and 2 Peter $seem to be quite similar. 
However, a reference to Paul in Jude cannot be pressed too 
far,, 8ince Paul is not explicitly mentioned. Nor does the 


nveEvuar tkkog-witrog terminology occur in 2 Peter. 


1. Cf. LI Cor. 2.6 ff. and the discussion thereon, 
PP. 71 ff,, esp. 113 &. 


| OO MF Dupont , Gnosis, z2, connaissance religieuse 
dans les EpTtres de saint Paul?2 (Louvain, 1960), p. 153, 
also thinks that there is some Pauline influence behind 
Jude 19. 


James 3.15 


The use of the word wvytkoc in James 3.15 is 

. fraught with difficulties. It is used not as an anthropo- 
logical term (except in a derivative sense), but simply as 
a pejorative adjective. One thing seems quite clear: 
neither "James" nor the recipients of his letter can in 
any s8ense be referred to as "Gnostics ."* 

Dibelius attempts to solve the problem by saying 
simply that wwytkoc is a technical term taken over and 
used out of context, just exactly as the expression TPOYXOCG 
TC YEVEOEWG in James 3.6. 

Can it be legitimately argued that the source of 


this "technical term" is to be located in an environment 


of Jewish-Christian wisdom theology which is closely 


related to the discussion between Paul and his opponents 


1. Contra Wilckens, Weisheit, p. 91. This has been 
correctly perceived by Dibelius, Der Brief des Jakobus 10 
(Meyer, Gottingen, 1959), p. 195, For the argument 
that the opponents in the epistles are Gnostics, see 
also H. Schammberger, Die Einheitlichkeit des Jk. in 
antignostischen Kampf (1936), which, however, was un- 
fortunately inaccessible to me. 


2. Jakobus, Þ. 195. On Jas. 3.6 see Þ. 182. 


in 1 Corinthians?+ Is there any "'Pauline® tradition 


: The relation between the Epistle 


discernible in James 3? 
of James and Paul is a question of debate. If Dibelius is. 
right, some relationship can be posited, for he says that 
James 2.14 ff. is unintelligible "ohne dass Paulus zuvor 
die Losung "'Glaube, nicht Werke' ausgegeben hatte."? This 
Is, In my view, a correct judgment. 

But further, the relationship between James and 
Paul is not limited to James 2 and the faith/works contrast 
exemplified in Romans and Galatians. Indeed there does 
Seem to be a considerable relationship between James 3. 13-18 
and other Pauline passages, notably 1 Corinthians 2-3. 
For example, compare Tic 00p0c rat Eniotnhuw tv buiv 3 
(Jas. 3.13) and c\ Tic boxer 0opoc ecivar tv bury + 


(1 Cor. 3.18). Again, compare ur} xarTaxauxaogte (Jas. 3.14) 


m— 


1. U. Luck has recently posited a common background 
in "wisdom" theology as the constitutive factor in 
explaining the parallels between James and Paul; see 
Meisheit und Leiden,” ThizZz, 92 (1967), 253-258, 


2. Cf. H. Conzelmann, "Paulus und die Weisheit," 
NTS, 12 (1965/66), 231-244, and his theory of an on-going 


TSchule des Paulus" (p. 233). 


3. Jakobus, Þ. 167. He does point out, however, 
that there is no question in James of a direct polemic 
against Paul, or against the epistle to the Romans, 


and the warnings against boasting in I Corinthians 


1.29-31 and 3.21.7 


The word EnLyYELOG occurs frequent Ly 
in Paul, and outside of Paul only in John 3.12 and James 
3.15. The occurrence of the vices tnhog and tpidcia in 
James 3.14%,16 are parallel to the Corinthian tnhog and 
toric against which Paul speaks ts I Corinthians 3.3. 


Furthermore the term tpifcta itself is a favorite in Paul* 


and occurs outside of Paul only in James in the New 


Testament . James 3 therefore is s8een to contain elements 


which are peculiarly Pauline, and not easily explainable 
as common elements of a wider context of early Christian 
language. - Herein lies the explanation for the occurrence 
of the expression wxikn Jopta in James 3.15. wwyrn 
o0OLa is itself not an attested Pauline expression, but it 


is reminiscent of 0apkikn Jopta in 2 Corinthians 1.12, 


1. The compound KaTaravxacdalt occurs in the N. T, 
only in Rom. 11.8 and in James 2.13 and 3.14; it does not 
occur in the Apostolic Fathers. The verb «xavxaodat is a 
favorite word in the Pauline corpus, but outside of Paul 
it occurs in the N. T. only in James 1.9 and 4.16. 


2. Rom, 2.8; 2. Cor. 12.20; Gal. 5.20; Phil. L1.17 
and 2.3. 


3. In the Apostolic Fathers it occurs only in 
Ignatius Phld. 8.2, and only very rarely in later patristic 
literature; see PCL, Þ. 549. 


* See especially Phil. 3.19 where the word is used in a 
manner similar to that of James 9, 13. 
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/ 
also in a context of warning against xavxynotc . And, of course, 
, P 


/ | 
GOPLA forms the subject of Paul's remarks in 1 Corinthians 2-3; 
/ 
the occurrence of the term yvxinocG in this context could account 


% Pd 
for the phrase WY kkn 00PLa in James. 


Thus the occurrence of the term wvy TT: in James 
is best explained on the basis of a dependence of James' language 
upon Pauline terminology. This dependence is, in my opinion, best 
explained as a, literary one; i.e. the author of James has read 1 Corinthians. 
But if this is going too far, Conzelmann's theory of a " school of Paul" 
would also adequately explain the relationship between the terminology 


of James and that of Paul. 


1. Either of these theories has important consequences for 
the study of the epistle of James as a whole, its date and its 
Provenance , 


Chapter III 
IMMORTALITY AND RESURRECTION IN 


I CORINTHIANS 15 


The Context 


The crucial passage for our purposes is 
1 Corinthians 15.44-49, but it is necessary to see It in 
its context, i.e. in the context of Paul's argument on 
the resurrection of the dead. An outline of the entire 


chapter is helpful here, and that of J. Weiss commends 


itself:* 


1Grundliegende Einleitung" 


Part I, answering the opponents ' 
as8ertion, avaotradorc verpwy Oobk Forty. 


_ P PF 
Part IT, TWwG EycEtpovTati ot verpot? 


"Ein kerniges Schlusswort"' 


I. See J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief? (Meyer , 
Gottingen, 1910), pp. 345, 353, 367, and 380. 


Part II I would break up into two parts, as 


follows: 
vv. 35-50: notw Owuart; 
vv. 51-57: To wvornpLov 


Verse 50 belongs to the argument in the preceding 


verses, but also functions as a transitional passage to 


what follows. 

I 8ee no reason not to take the statement in 15.12 
as it stands, i.e. that there were people in Corinth who 
actually 8aid bv aoT 08G VERPWY obk Forty. To be gure, 
this passage has often been interpreted. in terms of a 
Tealized resurrection" such as that which s8eems to have. 
been advocated by Hymenaeus and Philetus, according to 
2 Timothy 2.18 (avaotraory Hbn yeyoveval y. It 8eems to 
me preferable, on the basis of the clear statement in 
15.12 and the whole context of Paul's argument, to posit 
the existence in Corinth of people who denied the resur- 


rection of the body, people for whom the doctrine of an 


1. Most recently by B. Schneider, "The Corporate 
Meaning and Background of 1 Cor. 15.45b," CBQ, 29 (1967), 
144. For other literature see E. Brandenburger, Adam 
und Christus (WMANT 7; Neukirchen, 1962), p. 70. 


av QOTAOLG VEKPWY was an impossible and guperfluous 


notion. 


On the other hand, it is quite unlikely that the 
opponent's denied categorically any doctrine of afterlife 
at all.* Paul's rather hyperbolic argument appears at 
places (19, 30-34%) to be directed against 8uch a denial, 


but this can be understood when his Pharisaic background 


is taken into account.” Paul believed that "he that s8ays 


that there is no resurrection of the dead" has "no share 
in the world to come ** Paul reminds the Corinthians that 


they have received and affirmed the Christian gospel as 


1. VEKPOG means, basically, "corpse." To people 


whose native tongue was Greek, the doctrine of the 
av aoTadrG VEKPWY would probably be repugnant. 


2. This thesis, proposed by Albert Schweitzer, has 
recently been revived by K. Smyth, "Heavenly Man and Son 
of Man in St. Paul," SPCIC I (Rome, 1961), 229. 


3, Cf. Phil. 3.5. The picture of Paul's affirmation 
of the resurrection presented in Acts 17.32 and especially 
23.6, though possibly not historically factual, is 
entirely credible, An interesting point of contact with 
the sentiments attacked in v. 32 has recently been turned 
up in the form of a ""Sadducean'"' tomb including amongst 
its inscriptions one in Greek: c<hopaiveore ol twvrtec/ 
[TJo be (Xout)noſv] nevwv the galyery? . The inscription 
dates from Hasmonean times. See on this inscription Benoit, 
TL! inscription grecque du tombeau de Jason,"* IEJ 17 
(1967), 112-L13. 


4. Cf. Mishnah Sanhedrin 10.LI. 
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.he proclaimed it to. them, and argues from the standpoint 


of a common affirmation that Christ is not dead, but 


z On the Corinthian s ide this need not have included 


alive. 
a belief in the bodily resurrection of Christ, for it was 
apparently possible from the beginning in the primitive 
church to interpret the exaltation of Christ in terms 
which did not necessarily include his bodily resurrection. © 
What, then, did the opponents believe concerning 
Iife after death? By far the most probable assumption is 
that they affirmed a doctrine of inmortality and regarded 


a regurrection of the body as superftluous, If not altogether 


repugnant . * Johannes Weiss has sunmed up succinctly the 


1, Cf, K. Wegenast, Das Verstandnis der Tradition 
bei Paulus und in den Deuteropaulinen- (WMANT 8; 
Neukirchen, 1962), pp. 66 £. 


2. On this Christology and its Hellenistic-Jewish 
background see D. Georgi, "Der vorpaulinische Hymnus 
Phil 2, 6-11," in Zeit und Geschichte (Tibingen, 1965), 
PP. 263-293, Such a Christology may underlie the exal- 
tation doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews as well. 
That s8uch a Christology was alive in Corinth is very 
probable. This is why Paul stresses s0 firmly the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead. The clause Kat bt 1 
trapgn may also function as a Pauline affirmation of 
Christ's bodily resurrection. 


3, Cf. here the Statement of Justin Martyr, for whom 
the doctrine of resurrection has already become a necessary ' 


sign of orthodoxy: in Dialogue 80.4, he refexs to Meyouevos 
XOLOTLAVOL ® © @& ov Kab AEYOUOL wn c\vai VEKPWV bv aoT a0 LV, 


Wa tua Tw imofvriorety Td Yyvxas abrwy WwakauBaveotas eG 


prevailing thinking in the Hellenistic world on this 


point : 


. 


Eine Wiederbelebung des Korpers ist dem ratio- 
nalistischen Sinne der Hellenen nicht nur h&6chsy 
unwahrscheinlich , . . sondern dieser 8piritual- 
istischen Richtung nicht einmal erwinscht; sie 
wirde ja nur eine neue Einkerkerung der Seele 
bedingen, : 

WVeiss thought that Paul's arguments were directed 
against two s8ides: a Hellenistic denial of bodily resur- 
rection on the one hand; and a crass Jewish belief in 
bodily resuscitation on the other .* As we 8|hall see, he 


was quite correct on the first point, but incorrectly 


interpreted 15.50 in positing a second front of opponents. 


Tov obpavov, In Justin's opinion, these "s0-called 
Christians" blaspheme the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
in denying the resurrection, and should no more be called 
WTChristians" than Sadducees and other Jewish sectarians 
Should be called "Jews." The reference to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in connection with resurrection may be tra- | 


ditional; see Mt. 22.31-32; Mk. 12.26=-27; Lk. 20. 37-38. 


I. Korintherbrief, p. 344%. 


2. Ibid., pp. 308, 345. 


3. W. L. Knox correctly perceived the s8ituation in 
1 Cor. 15, but then went on to say that Paul changed his 
mind in 2 Cor. 5, abandoning the doctrine of resurrection 
in favor of the inmortality of the 8oul. St._Paul and the 
Church of the Gentiles (Cambridge, 1939), p. 127. C. F. D. 
Moule has recently--incorrectly, in my opinion--argued 
that there is a change of view from 1 Cor. 15 to 2 Cor. 5; 
see "St. Paul and Dualism,"” NTS 13 (1965/6), 106-123. 


4.3 


On 1 Cor. 15.46, Schmithals argues that Paul is 


polemicizing against Gnostics who thought that the 
pneumatic elf was older than the psychic=fleshly 8ubstance 
in which the heavenly Pneuma-self has been incarcerated by 
the demonic powers. | The manner in which the passage is 
phrased (WAX' ob , .. . Ad) indicates that Paul is 
polemicizing here, and it is probable that the opponents 
are indeed arguing for the priority of their pneumatic 
existence over their psychic. Schmithals" interpretation, 
however, goes beyond the evidence in the mythological 
details he reads into it. 

The difficulty of this passage is the use of the 


neuter TO nNVEVuaTrtiKov, TO wy troy » Which according to the 


1. Gnosis, Þ. 159. Schmithals makes this verse, with 
its allegedly "antignostische:: Tendenz"" the proof of his 
interpretation of 2 Cor, 11.4%, and the basis of his in- 
terpretation of the rest of the passages in 1 and 2 Cor, 
which refer to the Spirit (cf. p. 160). But then he under- 
cuts his own thesis in a footnote by saying that v. 46 
nals Glosse auszuscheiden ist" (p. 160, f.n. 2). He says 
this because he had argued previously (pp. 146 f.) that 
Paul wrote I Cor. 15 at a time when he was not informed as 
to the opponents' teachings in their denial of the resur- 
rection, believing that the Corinthians were denying all 
future hope, unaware that the Corinthian denial of resur- 
rection was actually the triumphant message of those who 
considered themselves to be qvoct owt ouevor . In a note 
on ÞP. 325 of the revised edition, Schmithals refers to 
E. Brandenburger's Adam und Christus, p. 74, with the 
comment, ""Gehort v. 46 zum urspriinglichen Text, 80 ist er 
formal als Parenthese zu beurteilen," 


, 


preceding context seems to modify owna, Thus, Eduard 


Schweizer thinks that Paul. is arguing against opponents 
who viewed the Owia nv £vuaTr tov as 8omething already 
2iven to the believer, something hidden beneath the 
"psychic" body, and which survives death. * But it is 
difficult to understand the specific context of such a 
belief. The closest thing to it would be the neo-Platonic 
doctrine of the nvevua as the dxnua TnC voyxnc R_ 1 
this philosophical context in which the use of the term T0 
nycvuar ixoy owna in Philoponus*" introduction to Aristotle's 
De Anima is to be placed. Such a doctrine, however, Is 
not attested as early as I Corinthians, nor can this 
pas88age in 1 Corinthians 15 be adduced as evidence for it 
once the context has been clarified. 

According to the context, the words nvevuar Lkov 


owua and voy txov owua cannot be attributed to the opponents 


1. TWBNT VI, 417 f. Cf. also H. Clavier, TBreves 
remarques s8ur la nation de Owua mnvevuarirov ," in The 
Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology 
(Cambridge, 1954, r.p. 196%), pp. 342-362. 


2. Quoted in J. J. Wetstein, Nowum Testamentum 
Graecum (Amsterdam, 1751-2), II, 171. Philoponus flourished 
in the 8ixth century A.D; On the earlier neo-Platonic 
doctrine of the vehicle of the soul see E. R. Dodds, 
Proclus: The Elements of Theology (Oxford, 1963), Appendix 
IT, PP» 313-321. 
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at all, but only to Paul. These terms are governed by 


Paul's diatribic question in v. 35 and his statement in 
v. 37 about Td owua yevnooucvoy on the one hand, and the 
polarity in v. 45 between wuynv t woaVv and nvevua C woo LovV 
on the other. The basic point of contact between Paul and 
his opponents is not. the concept of a ""spiritual body” but 


the exegesis of Genesis 2.7b. 


A 
Hellenistic=-Jewish Genes is -Exegesis 


It is now possible to make more concrete what has 
heretofore beem only the most probable assumption: the 
opponents of Paul in Corinth believed in the inmortality 
of the 8oul, and not the resurrection of the body. And 
they held to this doctrine on the basis of Scripture: For 
a careful study of the way in which Paul quotes Genesis 
2.7b in 1 Corinthians 15.45 leads to the conclusion that 
his use of this passage from Genesis is a polemic one. 
Paul quotes it, "targumizes" upon it, and re-interprets it 
to refute his opponents' use of Genesis 2.7b to prove 
their doctrine of immortality. What this doctrine was, 
and how they interpreted Genesis 2.7, is presently to be 


examined. 
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Some 8cholars have seen in 1 Corinthians 15.45ff. a 
polemic against Philonic doctrine of two Adams based on _—© 
the. 'two creation accounts in Genesis.* Paul is made to 
reverse the Philonic order: the first, heavenly man is 
really the s8econd, i.e. Christ. 

But this is an interpretation that must be 
clarified, It is important to note that Philo had two 
diftferent--even contradictory--interpretations of Genes is 
1.27, This has been admirably elucidated by J. Jervell, 
who has showmn that the "Platonic" interpretation of 


Genesis 1.27 (where the bv8pwnoc is referred to as iba 


Tic, as in Op. 134) plays no role at all in Philo's anthro- 


pology; it has only an ethical function. * Philo's anthro- 


pology can be $8een best in those passages in which he 


merges Genesis 1.27 with Genesis 2.7. In this case the 


— ua 


1. See Philo, Leg. All. 1.31 ff.; Op. 134%; Quaest. 
Gen. 1.4%. Among those who $see a polemic against such a 
doctrine as is known from these Philonic texts are 
H. Lietzmann, An die Korinther 1.175 (HNT; Tibingen, 1949), 
p. 85, and J. Hering, The First Epistle of Saint Paul to 
the Corinthians, trans. A. Heathcote and P. Allcock 
(London, 1962), p. 178. 


2. J. Jervell, Imago Dei (FRLANT 58; Gottingen, 1960), 
PP. 53 ff. Cf. Brandenburger, Adam und Christus, p. LI18. 
Brandenburger 8tresses that the Platonizing aspect of 
Philo's anthropological speculations should not be brought 
into the background of 1 Cor. 15. 


Logos is the e\ixwv Tov fcov, and God creates man obxr 


e£\kova gcov, Wd rar? clkova (Genesis 1:27). 


The "man" 
referred to here is the Xoytkov uepoc TG woxne, LI.e. the 
vove or nvevua in man (Genes is 2.7). 


It is this latter spectrum of ideas in Philo which 


has relevance for the theories of Paul's opponents _ 


I Corinthians 15, inasmuch as these ideas have to do with 

a widespread Hellenistic-Jewish exegesis of Genesis 2.7.7 
This Hellenistic-Jewish exegesis of Genesis 2.7 is of 

crucial importance for an understanding of the Corinthian 
opponents*' anthropology, and of their use of the nvevuar rog- 


Wu Loc (-xoixoc) terminology. * 


1. Quis Her. 231. 


2. Jervell, p. 55. Jervell sees Gnostic influence 
here, but these 8peculations are easily accounted for on 
the basis of the modified Stoic philosophy which Philo 
uses as a hermeneutical tool. Of course, these. speculations 
are to be understood as one of the matrices out of which 
Gnosticism developed. On Gnostic exegesis of Gen. 2.7 
s8ee Chapter Six. 


3. See Chapter Two, pp. 28 ft. 


4, After my ideas on this had already congealed, I 
noticed that J. Dupont had already arrived at a somewhat 
similar position: see Gnosis, pp. 172 ff. Though the 
originality that I had assumed for my argument has thereby 
been dissipated, I nevertheless rejoice in s8eeing these 
views ess8entially corroborated. I believe, however, that 
I am arguing the case more fully and clearly than he; in 


þ 


_—_— 
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The advantage of this thesis is not only that It 
gives us a theological context in which to understand 
Paul's argumentation in 1 Corinthians 15, with his obviously 
polemical exegesis of Genesis 2.7, but that it provides us - 
with a very plausible historical context as well. For 
there is s8o0lid evidence of the existence in Corinth of a 


L 


Hellenistic Jewish s ynagogue, © and we are well-informed 


concerning the activity in Corinth of the Alexandrian Jew, 


__ 


Apollos.* I am of the opinion that Apollos* role in 


addition he has not seen the importance of this spectrum 
of ideas as one of the matrices of gnostic speculation. 
On this |see Chapter Six. 


I. The famous inscription from the Corinthian exca- 
vations (No. 111 in Corinth, VIII.L, p. 78), {f£vva]ywyn 
"'EBpſaiwv], is probably too late, due to the style of 
lettering, to be used as first-century evidence. But we 
know of s8uch a Synagogue from Acts 18.4 ff., and also 
from 1 Cor, 1.1%. On the role of the Diaspora 8s ynagogue 
in Hellenistic-Jewish scripture exegesis, see e.g. Georgi, 
Gegner, PP. 99 ff. And on the influence of Hellenistic 
Jewish 8ynagogue theology in I Cor. in particular, see 
N. Dahl, "Paulus apostel og menigheten i Korinth 
(1 Kor, 1-4)," NTT 54 (1953), 7. 


2. Acts 18.24 ff. and 19.1; 1 Cor. 1.12 and 3.4 ff., 22; 
4,6; and 16.12. Of course, the Acts account concerning 
Apollos' knowing only the baptism of John is erroneous. On 
this see E. Kisemann, "The Disciples of- John the Baptist 
in Ephesus," in Es8ays on New Testament Themes (SBT 41; 
London, 196%), pp. 136 ff. R. M. Grant stresses the role 
of Apollos in the discussions between Paul and his 
opponents on "Wisdom"; gee "The Wisdom of the Corinthians,” 
in The Joy of Study (New York, 1951), p. 55. Also on the 


* Crispus, the archisynagogos (Acts. 18.8) is mentioned by 
Paul in 1 Cor. 1.14, 558 | 


( b 
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Corinth is a factor of great importance for the development 


there of a Christianity influenced by the traditions of 
Diaspora Judaism., The description in Acts of Apollos'" 
exegetical ability I take to be genuine and of great 
moment for our understanding of the doctrines of the 
Corinthian opponents. 

The following survey of texts illustrating the 
Hellenistic-Jewish exegesis of Genesis 2.7 will make clear 
not only the origins of the nvevuar ikog-wytroc termi- 
nology, but the theological background and context for the 
basic contrasts in 1 Corinthians 15.45 fFf.: yoxn-nv cvua; 
npwTOov To NVEVLUAT LKOV-TO Yvx vKov,' mpwrog WBpwnoc-Scurepoc 
avdpwnoc, xotrogc-tnovpayiog; pBopd-aptapotaz fvnr ov - 
haavacta, clrwv Tov xoirov-ciidv Tov Emovpar You. 

In Op. 135 Philo interprets Genesis 2.7 to mean 
that man is a composite creation made up of earthly 
 8ubstance and divine s8pirit ( tx te yewbdove oborac xat 


nvevuarocg fetov) and that man was 


role of Apolios in this connection see H, Koester's review 
of Wilckens' Weisheit und Torheit in Gnomon 33 (1961), 


591. 


1. Is 1 Cor. 4.6 a reflection, of Apollos' exegetical 


activity? On the other hand, 10 "ee unep AQ yeypanTtal 
may be a scribal gloss. On this J. Strugnell is soon publishing an 


important article, 


made both mortal and immortal at the same time, 
mortal as regards the body, but as regards the 
mind, immortal (xara 6e Triv 64avoiav bfavartov). 


In Leg. All. 3.161 Philo says, 


For there are two things of which we consist, 
soul and body. The body is fashioned from 'the 
earth (t« wync bednutovopyntrat ), but the 8oul 
is .of the, upper air, a divine fragment (1 6Ce 
yvxn autBcpoc Eorty, imoonaoua fe tov); ' for 

God breathed into his face a breath of life 
(mveEvua Ftwnc ), and man became a living soul, 


In Som 1,34, commenting on the incorporeal mind 


within man (the context is an allegorical interpretation 


of Leviticus 19.24), Philo says, 


For that which is holy among things that have 
come into being is, in the universe, the heaven, 
and in man, the mind, sIince it is a divine frag- 
ment (yove , amoonacua fetov liv ), as Moses, 
especially, s8ays: 'He breathed into his face a 
breath of life (nvonv t wnc ), and man became a 
living 80ul. ' 


. In Quis Her. 55 ff., Philo grapples with a problem 
which would naturally be a difficult one to a Hellenistic 
exegete; namely, the radical difference between the O1d 


Testament view of wwyn W91J) and the Greek view. Because 


| BP. - phrase Gmoonacoua gc tov is a Stoic term. See 
e.g. Epictetus, Diss. 1.14.6; 2.8.11; 8ee also on this 
F. Cumont, Lux Perpetua (Paris, 1949), p. L113; and MN. 
Pohlenz, Die Stoa (Gottingen, 1955), I, 229 ff. On the 
aetherial s8ubstance of the soul according to Philo, see 
further Quis Her. 281-284, 


Moses states in Leviticus 17.11 that yvyn naong oapkdc 
alua toriv, Philo must posit two Senses for the word "so0ul": 


tne v6 Yap wuxn 8uxwe, MEyeraL, h Te dan «at 
TO hyEuoy irov abTnc uwepoc, & xrvpruc tinetv 
wxn wync tort . . . 2! 


The dominant part of the soul, i.e. the mind, is 


according to Philo that which is referred to in Genesis  FY &- 


Evepuonoe Yap gnouw b noynrnc T WV dXwv £\c 
TO npoownov abTov nvony twnc, Kal tyevero s) 


avgpwnoc cc wxnv { woav , h Kat kara THVv 
e\nova TOV mnotwmTOVL Aoyos Eyes Tunwhnval.? 


Notice that Philo here expressly treats the vous 
of man as that which was created Kara Trv c\rova (Gen. 
1.27). Furthermore, from his statements about the two-fold 
quality of man's soul, he draws the conclusion that there 
are two kinds of men (64irTdy cIbog hvfApwnuvy ), those who 
live gc tw nveVuatrt Xoyiouy and those who live atuart xar 
GApPKOG h80vn. The latter reflect their origin as a miaoua 


ync; the former their origin as an txuayciov Bervac chnovoc.® 


I. Quis Her. 53. - ſs © © VO. 7 


3. Ibid. 57. This passage cannot be harmonized with 
Philo's statements concerning the 847Td hvgpunwy yevn in 
Leg. All. 1.31. What is involved in these two passages is 
two different and contradictory interpretations of Gen. 

1.27. The passage in Leg. All. I would regard as "Platonic" ; 
the one in Quis Her., "Stoic."” Cf. the text from Plutarch's 
de genio Socratis Ss quoted in Chapter Two, pp. 24 f. 


A 


In Spec. Leg. 4.123, Philo remarks that blood is 
prohibited because obora yuxnc torty , but not of the 
vocpac kat Xoyikng.soul, only of that soul which man has 
in common with irrational animals. But the essence of the 


former is nyevuc fctov » as Moses says: 


by 8 pwn TO. NpPWT Kar wpxnyeTy Tov yevove 
hwy Cupvonoal nvonry twnc Tov Bcov <l\c 
T0 > UTE 


Again, in Det. 80, Philo. deals with the apparent 
contradiction in Moses concerning the 80ul, that the obora 
Tc wuync is atua (Lev. 17.11), and that the obota TNC 
wuxnc is nvevua (Gen. 2.7). Philo solves this contra- 
diction by ass8erting that each of us Is two in number 
(tCxaoT ov hwwv GEM bp 9 uw 8Vo civai ), a vital (tur inn ) 
element which we share with other creatures, and a rational 


(Xoyinn ) element which we have from God. © Insofar as 


man's s8oul is s8pirit (av@pwnov 6e wvynyv nvevua ) we are a 
2 


 Beoeubeg, Enuiovpynua , whose roots are in heaven. 


LwOVOVY Yap bn Twv Ent ync purov obpay tov 
b geoc ivBpwnov chpydoarto.® 


1. Det. 82. 2, Ibid. 84. 


3, Ibid. 85. This sentence must be compared to 
Plato's Timaeus 90a, where it is stated that we are, 80 far 
as our 80ul is concerned, (/.:; pvrovy obk Eyyetov aAAa 
obpavioy. Cf. Plant. 17, where Philo quotes the same 
Platonic passage more fully: qvrov obx EntLyctiov a\\' obpaviov. 
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Finally, in Plant. 18, Philo quotes Genesis 2.7 in 


proof of his s8tatement that man's Xoytrn wwyn is affirmed 


by Moses 
Tov Getov kat hopdtov nvevuatroc txetvouv Bok wwov 
elvai voutoua onue whey rat Tvunwhey oppay it's 
gcoU, Ho b yapartnp torty b bYSLoc Advyoc, 

and that man is therefore xar' eikova Acov yeyevnotat. 

ALI of these passages demonstrate that Genesis 2.7 
is a crucial text for showing on a scriptural basis that 
man Is not only mortal but also immortal. In some of 
these passages, we have noted that Genesis 2.7 is brought 
into conjunction with Genesis 1.27 and the doctrine of the 
e\ wv . © In other references to Genesis 2.7, no mention is 
made of the c\rwv, and Genesis 1.27 is not brought into 
the oicture, © except perhaps by implication. In either 
case Genesis 2.7 is the crucial text, for it is used to 


explain the essence of empirical man, man as he is on this 


earth, a creature of both mortal soul and immortal spirit. 


Earthly man, deriving his body and lower part of the soul 


from the earth, is secondary to heavenly man, the v OUG 


1. Quis Her. 55 ff.; Plant. 18. 


2. Op. 135; Leg. All. 3.161; Som. 1.34%; Spec. Leg. 
4.123; and Det. 84. 


3, Though this was not explicit in all of the passages quoted 
above, the testimony of all of them together is clear on this point. 
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or nvevua which inhabits empirical man. Thus we have "a 
the exegesis of Genesis 2.7 the germ of the contrast held 
out by the Corinthian opponents , of Paul between the 
nvEvuarirog man and the vx LkoOG-Notiroc man, and the priority 
of the former over the latter, by virtue of his sharing in 
the divine Spirit, or the divine c\xwv (the Logos, as in 
Philo, or Wisdom, as in the Wisdom of Solomon 7.26). 


Philo Is not the only witness of the Hellenistic- 


Jewish exegesis of Genesis 2.7. There is in passages of 


the Wisdom of Solomon additional evidence of the use of 
Genesis 2.7 (in conjunction with Genesis 1.27, as in some 
of the Philonic texts) as a proof-text for the immortality 
of man's higher being. 

In Wisdom of Solomon 2.1-5 there is set forth the 
basis upon which ungodLy men feel free to pursue a life of 
hedonism (vv. 6-9) and to oppress the weak and the 
righteous (vv. 10 ff.). The basis for their conduct is 
alleged by the author of the Wisdom of Solomon to be their 


view of the impermanence and mortality of man, Wisdom of 


Solomon 2.2b=-3 is probably pertinent for our purposes, 


since it seems to reflects Genesis 2.7: 


574 Kanvoc 1 nvon ty PLovy hwy , Kal 

d Xoyoc. on Lvonp ty KLVTOC | caps tac huv , 
ob ofBcodevroc TC@pa bhoBnoer al T0 waa, 
xat 70 nvevua Siaxvenoctatr by xavyos bmp. 


Here the nvon which God breathed tv bLoty hoy] 


is regarded by the ungodly as mere ""smoke" (xanvoc ), and 
man's rational 8oul (Adyoc ) as' a spark (onivOnp ) which 
has its seat only in man's kxapSia , rather than in the 
divine SPirit. The spirit (nvevua ) in man, says the un- 
godly oppressor, becomes as much like thin air (xavvoc 
arp) as the body becomes ashes (TEgppa). 

This impious view of man is regarded by the 
author of Wisdom of Solomon to be a reflection of the 
culpable ignorance of the mavily for the true view of 


man is, according to Wisdom of Solomon 2.23, 


57% & Geog Cxrioey toy avApwnov En' ap3apoing 
Kar c\rova Thc i6rac hibiorntrog Emotnoey abrtov. 


Here we observe that Genesis 2.7 and 1.27 are 
both in the background, and that that part of man as was 
created tn' by8nporg and as an Eirova TnG bibiorntoG TOV 


gcov is man's hoyoc or mvEvua, or in Philo's terms, his 


2 3 


Loy in woyn or his vovc. Man is, therefore, potentially 


{mmortal and incorruptible. The death of the righteous Lis 


1. CF. Heb. of Gen. 2.7, 9X2, whereas the LXX has 
£\c 10 npoownov. 


2.-Det. 80 ff.; Som. 134; etc. 


3, This is important; see below. 


— 


only an apparent death (Wis. Sol. 3.2), for in reality 


their s8ouls are in the hand.of God and their hope is full 


of immortality (bfavaoiac; Wis. Sol. 3.4). The idolatrous 


man, however, will die; his hope is cheaper than dirt (ync 
ebTeXxcoTEpa), and his life of less value than clay (mov 
TE bTLuoTEpos, Mis. Sol, 15.10), 

dT, hyvonocy Tov Macavta abtov, 

kat Toy tunvevoavra abrw woxnv tvepyouvoay 

Kat tupvonoavta nvevua twrikov (15.11). 

Wilfully ignorant of man's potential for inmortality 
given him in creation by God, the idolatrous and ungodly 
will forfeit it and perish., But those whose souls harbor 
Wisdom become friends of God (7.27) and are assured of 
their immortality (8.13,17). 

This evidence of the use of Genesis 2.7 (and 1.27) 
in Hellenistic Diaspora-Judaism for the doctrine of im- 
mortality is conclusive. But here we must parenthet ically 
make absolutely clear what the inmortality of man in 
Diaspora Judaism meant, and what it did not mean. No Jew, 
not even Philo, RK go 80 far as to assert with Plato 
that the soul was immortal by its very nature and therefore 
incapable of mortality. For even the most Hellenized of 


Jews, immortality was conditional. This we have already 


observed in the case of the Wisdom of Solomon, in the 


wy, 


texts cited above, in which it is the 8oul's participation 


in Wisdom which guarantees immortality. + In 4 Maccabees, 
it is cvocBera which is the b60c tn' bBavaorke (14.5). 
The seven martyred brothers, by their ecboeBetq, attain 
immortality for their s8ouls while their bodies come into 
dissolution (14.6-10)., For Philo, also, inmortality is 
ultimately granted to the 8oul by God conditionally. 
Immortality is conditional upon evoceBetia and bhototncg K 
hoern, 5 Or PLLo0G0DIA. 7 Thus, for Philo, eternal death is 
the lot of the souls of the impious.? As we $8hall see, 
this feature of the doctrine of immortality is evident 
also in the teaching of Paul's opponents in Corinth, where 


COPLa Seems to be one of the deciding factors, © 


1. This is the background for the Corinthian opponents" 
boasting of Wisdom, See Chapter Four. 


2. Op. 155. 


3, Quaest. Gen. 1.57; Conf. 149; etc. 


4. Op. 77; Gig. 14. 


5. Post. 39; Quaest, Gen. 1.16,51; cf. Leg. ALL. 
1.107 £. 


6. Genesis 2.7 plays a major role in the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul in patristic literature; see 
H. Wolfson, "Innortality and Resurrection in the Philosophy 
of the Church Fathers," in K. Stendahl (ed.), Immortality 
and Resurrection (New York, 1965), p. 80. In patristic 


Genesis 2.7 in Qumran and in Rabbinic Exegesis 


Very instructive is the use of Genesis 2.7 in 
Qumran and by the Rabbis, for it forms a striking contrast 


to the interpretations we have noted above. 


_—_ 


In the Qumran texts man Is never regarded as the 
"image of God," nor is Genesis 2.7b ever used--as in 
Diaspora Judaism--to prove man's inmortality. Indeed, 
insofar as Genesis 2.7 functions at all in Qumran, it 
functions only on the basis of the first part of the verse, 


where man's earthly origin is emphas ized. 


For example, in 19S XI.20 £F. there is this estimate 


of man: 


And what is the 8on of man himself 
amidst all thy marvellous works? 
And he that is born of woman, 

what is his worth before thee? 
Truly, this man was |shaped from dust 
( 232179 7Ov2 AAnal ) 


and his end is to become the prey of worms . © 


theology, however, the inmortality of the soul is usually 
wedded (somewhat illogically) to the doctrine of the 
regurrection of the body. 


1. See Jervell, Imago Dei, p. 17, n. 6, and pp. 59 £. 


2. Trans. by G. Vermes in A. Dupont-Sommer, The 
Es8Sene Writings from Qumran (Cleveland, 1962), Þp. 103; for 
the text I have used E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran (Darm- 
stadt, 1964), p. 42. Similar references to man as "dust" 
are to be found.in 1 QU IIL.21; X.4 ff.; XII.2%; etc. 
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When we turn to the Rabbinic materials, we discover, 
first of all, that Genesis 2.7b is quoted very seldom. 


Billerbeck states that "in der rabbinischen Literatur hat 


die Stelle nur wenig Verwendung 2efunden."* And of the 


few references there are to this passage, Genesis 2.7b is 
never--80 far as-IT have been able to determine--used as a 
proof-text for immortality. 

Indeed, at one place at least it is concluded that 
man is mortal--not immortal--precisely because of the fact 
that Adam was endowed with life "by breathing" (7/79 12). 
Man's mortality in this world (7,7 9183) is contrasted 
with his reception of life in the time to come (nd 
X1.23), when he s|shall receive life as a gift (JJ) ?J71.2); 
the proof-text for this latter assertion is Ezekiel 37.145 

At Genesis Rabba 14.7 we read that R. Jose b. R. 
Halafta (ca. 150 A.D.), in answering a heretic who denied 
the resurrection ler att P8alm 2.9, likened man to a 


glass vessel which can be repaired because it is made by 


I. Billerbeck, III, 4%77. 


2. Genesis Rabba 14.8, trans. H. Freedman and M, 
Simon (Soncino, London, 1939), Þp. 116; for the text I have 
used C. Albeck, Bereschit Rabba (Berlin, 1929), p. 132. 


blowing: | 


If what is made with the breath of a mere mortal 
(1it. "flesh and blood" -- 277 702) can be re- 
paired, how much the more what is made with the 
breath of the Holy One, blessed be He! 
Thus, the Rabbi argues, man's body is reparable, 
Iike a glass vessel, because it is made by blowing, in 
contrast to a potter's vessel which cannot be repaired. 
Therefore there |shall be a resurrection. Note, however, 
that there is here no trace of the notion that man has 
within him an inmortal 8oul or a divine 8pirit on account 
of the inbreathing of God, as was the case in the Helle- 
nistic Jewish exegesis noted above. * 
Indeed, s8uch a doctrine seems to be 


avoided in the Targums on Genesis 2.7. Weiss quotes 


Targum Pseudo-Jonathan as follows: 


Und es schuf Gott den Menschen mit zwei Trieben, 
und er nahm Staub von der Statte des Heiligtums 
und von den 4 Winden der Welt und mischte ihn von 
allen Wassern der Welt und schuf ihn rot, braun, 
und weiss und-hauchte in seine Nase Hauch des 
Lebens, und es ward der Hauch im Korper des 


1. The s8ame parable of earthen and glass vessels 
occurs in the Gospel of Philip 5L. 


2. Soncino, p. 115; Albeck, p. 131; (parentheses mine). 


" 


3, On Adam as golem see Chapter Six, pp. 153 ff. 


Menschen ( £ 23 371 1173) zu einem nvevua Xoy tKov 
zu erleuchten die Augen und vernehmen zu lassen 
die Ohren.+T - | | 


The same expression Fete mins occurs also in 


Targum Onkelos® on Genesis 2.7 and in Targum Neofiti. 9 


The most important use of Genesis 2.7 in Rabblinic 

circles revolves around the doctrine of resurrection. 
Here we encounter interpretations which are early enough 
in point of time to have been knom by the Pharisee Paul. 


On the word 7 Y??} in Genesis 2.7a there evolved 


a controversy between the school of Hillel and the school 
of Shammai. Both Hillel and Shammai agreed that there were 


two formations, one in this world and one in the 
future world ( 277, 23 A773 ,nv7"3* 2 


A33X 23 vt ATYyT7 2, 


But according to Shammat , 


His formation in the next world will not be like 
that of this world, In this world skin and flesh 
are formed first, the 8s inews and bones last; but 
in the future, he will commence with s inews and 
bones and finish with the skin and flesh, for 

thus it s8ays in connection with the dead of 
Ezekiel: "And I beheld, and lo, there were. s inews 


1. Korintherbrief, p. 375. 


2. Text in A. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic, vol. L 
(Leiden, 1959). 


3. I was able to examine this document through the 
courtesy of my colleague, Sheldon Isenberg. 


upon them, and flesh came up, and skin covered 

them above (Ezek. 37.8). Said R. Jonathan: We 

cannot learn from the dead: of Ezekiel, for what 

did they resemble? A nian who enters 'a bath; what 

he takes off first he puts on last. The School 

of Hillel Said: Just as he is formed in this 

world, 80 will he be formed in the next world. 

In this world the skin and flesh came first, the 

Sinews and bones last; 80 in the future will he 

begin with the skin'and flesh and end with the 

sinews and bones. + 

The conflict between Hillel and Shammai here 
reflected is of no concern to us, but what is important 
for our purposes is the clear reference to Genesis 2.7 in 
a discussion concerning the resurrection, and further, the 
consistent polarity of the two aeons, "'this world" and 
Tthe world to come," 
That Genesis 2.7 was quoted in connection with the 

doctrine of resurrection even earlier than the two famous 
Pharisaic teachers Hillel and Shammai is shown from 


2 Maccabees 7.23, where it is reflected in the 8speech of 


the pious mother to her seven $80ns about to suffer martyrdom: 


To Lyapouy d T OU K00uoV KT CoTHNG 5 mdoac (cf. Heb, 7822) 
av 9 pwnov yEvEOLY Kal navT wv ttcvouy yeveorv Kat TO 

nvevua Kar Thv tony bury nd uv amo6 L8wo kv uet* EtXcove 

be vuyv bnepopatre Eauvrove Bia trove abTov vouovue.® 


1. Gen. Rabba 14.5: Soncino, p. 113; Albeck, pp. 128 £. 


2. Cf. 4 Macc, 14.5-6, where the brothers are assured 
of immortality for their 8ouls, rather than resurrection. 


Paul's Re-interpretation of Genesis 2.7 


It is now possible to see exactly how Paul is 
arguing in 1 Corinthians 15, and what role the quotation 
from Genesis 2.7 plays in his argument. His opponents in 
Corinth, under the influence of teachers who had grown up 
in Diaspora Judaism, were espousing a doctrine of a-somatic 
immortality, and denying the bodily resurrection. In 
stating their case, they were using a current exegesis of 
Genesis 2.7 to show from Scripture that their view was the 
correct one. This exegetical tradition stressed the 
divine, spiritual "inbreathing" in man, by which earthly 
man participated in the 8piritual c\xwv Tov g8cov (Gen. 1.27). 

Paul's use of Genesis 2.7 is entirely volenical,” 
and based on traditions of interpretation which we have 
Seen in connection with Qumran and especially Rabbinic 


teaching. Paul inserts & mPWTOG . « » ' Abay into the 


quotation in order to affirm his belief that the Adam of 


Genesis 2.7 is the only "Adam" in which created man par- 


ticipates, in contrast to the ScvTepog avApwo who, for 


1. R. Scroggs, in his recent book, The Last Adam 
(Philadelphia, 1966), pp. 86. ff., has missed the signifi- 
cance of the function of Gen. 2.7 in;1 Cor. 15, for he 
fails to take into account the polemical situation. 
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Paul, is Christ (but for the opponents was the earthly man 


of Genesis 2.7).+ He reinforces this by means of the 
parenthesis* in which he stresses, against his opponents, 
the priority in time of the psychic element in man (i.e. 
man as the vvyn of Genesis 2.7 in contrast to the nvor} 
twne) over the nvevuar Ll koc ELL LIIOO'S V.. man Is to possess 
only in the resurrection, but which the opponents thought 
constituted man's real inmortal self by virtue of the 
divine "inbreathing." For Paul, man's complete nvevuarixoc 
existence, which he describes as To nvcvuar ikov own 
(15.44), will be given only in the resurrection by the 
toYXatroc * Abdu, i.e. Christ, who by virtue of his resur- 


rection has become the nvevua ? woo L0VV . © 


1 Corinthians 15.45 is actually an eschatological 
"targum" on Genesis 2.7. xaV tvegvonocy c\G To npoownov 
abrov nvory twnc and xar tyevetro & WApwnoc clo woyny 
twoav are transposed; to the latter Paul adds b np@ToOC 


»* AGau . The former Paul reconstructs on the model 


1. Cf. Philo, Op. 134: . , . Stapopd nauueyeeanc 
tOTyL TOV TE vvuV naao8evroc av 8pwnov Kat TOY kard ThV 
c\kova Qcov yeyovetToG NpPOTEROYV. 


2. Following Brandenburger, Adam und Christus, p. 74. 


3, Cf. 15.22: Ev To Xpioty navtec Ewonotnanoovral. 


Es 


of the latter; nvony twng becomes nyevua twonotoby; 

d Coxaroc ' Abou cle nvevua twonotovy . This reconstruction 
expresses Paul's dualism of the two ages, the "present age” 
and the "age to come." 

Paul further reinforces his arguments by stress ing 
that the first man, not the second, is E« wync xoirog, 
and that the second man, Christ, not the first Adam or any 
part of him, is Et obpavov, tnovpay Loc, * For Paul, man 
as he is now can in no s|ense be said to partake of or bear 


the c\ndv Tov tnovpay rov avapwmov (15.49; cf. Gen. 1.27); 


man now bears only the image of Adam, the xotxoc aiv8pwnoc, 


and can become tnovpayioc only in the resurrection,? To 


bear the image" means here more than s8imply to exhibit an 


external form; c\xwy has the connotation of "es8ential char- 


acter," and can be understood as equivalent to OpEr|. * 


1. Cf. Philo, Op. 135 Ek Te yewdovg oborac ; Leg. ALL. 
1.31 > ynivoc (avgpuncc). 


_ 2, Cf. Philo, Det. 85, where it is stated that the 
nvEvua in man is the fcocuibeg dnuiovpynua that which makes 
man a ovTovy obpavioy . Man is gbpavioc by virtue of the 
divine "inbreathing" and his participation thereby in the 
obpav log avapwnog ' of Gen. 1.27. 


3. Note the importance of the future, popcooucv, 
certainly the original Pauline reading. 


4. Cf. Brandenburger, Adam und Christus, p. 147. 
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Thus Paul can 8ay 8imilarly in Philippians 3.21 


that Christ METAOXNuAT LOeL TO own Thc Tane LVWOEWEC Huw 
oVuuoppoy TW OWLAT | Tn Sotnc abrtov. 
The use of the word Owua throughout the passage 
from wv. 35-66 is deliberate, and belongs to Paul's own 
| argument. The term owua comes neither from the' opponents" 
theology nor, of course, from Genesis 2.7; it is Paul who 
introduces the term, For Paul a bodiless existence Iis 
unthinkable; for him man's individuality is expressed not 
in terms of yvyr or nvevua, but in terms of own &. Man 
in the o1d aeon and in the new aeon as well is owls To 
the opponents! view that a nvevuarinoc element in man's 
s8oul is that which guarantees his continuity after death, 
Paul must answer that man both in body and soul, as a 
Wu bxov owua, belongs 8till to the old Adam through whom 
sin and death came into the world.* Man's full spiritual 
existence as a nvevuar ixov own lies in the future with 
the resurrection; It is an eschatological hope. 
Paul must make this eschatological dimension very 


clear because he is confronted by opponents who regard 


1. Cf. Weiss, Korintherbrief, p. 373; also Bultmann, 
Theology, I, 192 ff. 


2. 1 Cor. 15.21-22; Rom. 5.12,18, 


bodily and earthly existence per se as an inferior axiotence. 
One can perceive this attitude behind v. 35. Paul's angry 
outburst appwv indicates, that although the question is 
framed in diatribe style some s8uch attitude existed in 
Corinth, the implication being that anyone who argues for 
a resurrection of the body is arguing for a continuation 
of an inferior existence, 

It Is for this reason, too, that Paul stresses 
from vv. 35-50 the totally different quality of the 
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regurrection body as opposed to the present body. Paul 


Is ready to admit that bodily existence--he would add, 
as things are now--is under the grip of mortality and cor- 
ruption. This is clearly enunciated in v. 50: 

This I 8ay, brethren, that flesh and blood 

cannot inherit the kingdom of God, nor can 


corruption inherit incorruption. 


By the expression "'flesh and blood” (a Semitism) 


Paul means "'man as he is now."'* Paul's point is that the 


1. In this Paul goes beyond the rather naive view of 
the "two formations" held by the Pharisees of the schools 
of Hillel and Shammai. See above, pp. 6L-62. 


2. J. Jeremias is right in his argument that the 
Sentence, "Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God,” does not refer to the resurrection of the dead, but 
rather to living persons; see Abba, Studien zur neutesta- 
wentichen Theologie (Gottingen, 1966), pp. 298-307. The 
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resurrection body ( To owua TO yYevnoouevov, TO owua T0 


mnvevuartirov) will be different from the body we now have 


as a result of our kinship with the first Adam (as Paul 

understands the matter). For in the resurrection we will 
Share the life given to us by Christ, the second Adam, the 
nvevua twono louv who will change our present bodies into 


new, glorified, "spiritual'" bodies. 


Sumnary 


. Ve can $see at work in our passage a conflict of 
dualisms. The opponents were operating on a non- 
eschatological plane in dividing man's present existence 


into a duality of heavenLy-earthly, spiritual-psychic, 


Second part of the verse refers to the bodies of those who 
have died before the Parousia. TI $should like to add, 
however, that this verse does belong to the discussion 
begun in v. 35, "What kind of body . . . ?" Tt functions 
as the transition from the argument begun in v. 35 to the 
Statement of the "mystery"" in vv. 51 ff. (See outline 
above, pp. 38-39.) The point of the verse is, as Jeremias 
8ays (p. 299): "Neither the living nor the dead can take 
part in the Kingdom of God--as they are." 'One can see 
here also a polemic against the view of the opponents 

that they have inherited the Kingdom already (cf. I Cor. 
4.8). 


\ 
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Incorruptible-corruptible, immortal-mortal, levels. Paul 


can use the game terminology, but employs it in a com- 
pletely eschatological fashion, in which a dualism of "the 
present age" and "the age to come" are the principal 
factors. For Paul man's existence now is characterized 
by a wwxtkov owua and is marked by o8Bopa, aTiura, hoBeveia 
etc. That is because man as he is now still belongs to 
the aeon of sin and death, to the "first Adam." Man's 
existence in the resurrection, however, will be charac- 
terized by a nvevuarirdy dOwun (= To owbn T0 yevnoouevoy 
v. 37), to which will belong the attribute of hpdaps ia, 
Sota, Bvvauic, etc. Then man--i.e. man ty XpLoTty --WLILL 
belong entirely to the new aeon of life, to the Man through 
whom is the avaotaotc verpw (15.21) and who himself as 
the. resurrected one is the bnapyn Twv xexotunucywy (15.20). 
Thus, ' we 8ee that the use of the terms nvevuartiKoc- 
yvx vxoOG=xotroc in 1 Corinthians 15 is governed entirely by 
the polemical situation, involving rival interpretations 


of Genesis 2.7. Paul's own use of this terminology 


1. According to H. Almquist, Plutarch und das Neue 
Testament (Uppsala, 1946), Þ. 104, the antithesis QvnTtoc- 
agavatroc, PBaptoc-aptaprocis current in the Stoic diatribe. 
He refers in this connection to Plutarch, Mor. 960b 
(De 8011. an. 2). 
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constitutes, as it were, a re-interpretation of the 


 opponents' own terminology. It is for this reason, as we 
noted above (p. 13), that Paul's use of this terminology 
is confined to his letter to the Corinthian congregation. 

In the following chapter another context in which 

the same terminology appears is treated. As we have 
observed with respect to the Hellenistic-Jewish doctrine 
of immortality, man's higher element must be nurtured by 
activities and attitudes which are consistent with its 
nature. The same state of affairs pertains in Paul's 


Corinthian congregation, where the emphasis is upon ooPta . 


Chapter IV 


WISDOM AND THE IMEYMATIKOE IN 1 CORINTHIANS 2 + 


Introduction 


The key passage in this study is I Corinthians 
2.6-16, which in turn belongs to a larger context running 
from 1,10 to 4.21, This whole passage is an answer to 


the problem of the Corinthian factions and an apologia 


L 


for Paul's own apostolic office and authority. 
Not the least of the problems in interpreting 


2.6 ff. is the fact that in 2. 1-5 Paul |eems to disclaim 


any "wisdom" for himself, placing dopia bvapwnwy in 


contrast to the Suvvauic gcov .- But then in 2.6 Paul 


1. See N, Dahl, NTT 54%, pp. 1-23 and especially p. LL; 
See also R., Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God 
(New York, 1966), pp. 277 ff. 


2. Which for Paul is nothing other than * Inoove - 
XpioTtoc £OT aVPWaEVOC (2.2); cf. 1.24, however, where XpyoTtog 
£0T avpPwucvoc is both the Svyapic 622 and the«00Ppta geov , 


- 8ays, O0optav be Aakovucy ty TOLG TEAEVORC., . 5 


Is Paul contradicting himse1f? At first glance 
It seems $80, but it is important to note that in this 
pas8age he is making a point which is crucial for an 
understanding not only of Paul's idea of what oopta is, 
but also for an insight into the wisdom theology of his 
opponents, The argumentation is as follows: TI did not 
preach wisdom, , . . but I have wisdom I can preach to the 
TEXNELOL, The structure of this argument can be found 
elsewhere in Paul's letters, as e.g. in 2 Corinthians 
12.18 ff. and Philippians 3.3.5 Furthermore, Paul's dis- 
claimer to oopta in 1.8 ff. must be regarded as hyperbolic, 
for in fact he is himself using "wisdom" tradition in his 
argumentation!* So Paul does present "wisdom" in 2.6 ff., 
and does 80 in a very striking manner: he presents his 


WWisdom"” using the opponents' terminology and turning it 


L. 2 Cor. 12.18 ff,: tFtney noakot KAVYWVT AL Kala 
TT OdPKA, Kayw Kavynooualt Phil. 3.3; xart obs ty oapks 
nenodoTeEcC, Karnep tys Eywy nenotronoLty Kar ty oapkl. . . » 


2, This point is made by H. Conzelmann, "Paulus und 
die Weisheit,” NTS 12 (1965/6), 234 ff. Cf. also A. 
Feuillet, "Les "chefs de ce siecle*' et la Sagesse divine 
d"apres 1 Cor. 2, 6-8," SPCIC I,, 384 ff., where numerous 
contacts between 1 Cor. 1-2 and Baruch 3.9-4.4 are pointed 


out. 


. back against them, In doing $0 the terminology of the 


opponents remains, thus enabling us to reconstruct their 


arguments, but the essence and content of the "wisdonm"” is 


Paul's own. 


The Texclot and the Nnniot 


The use of the term TEXELoG in 2.6 is a polemical 
one, as is shown by 3.1 ff. The opponents in Corinth had 
claimed to be TEXELOL, and the context of the pas8age 
ghows that they made this claim on the basis of their 
o0PLa. There were undoubtedly 8ome in Corinth who claimed 
to be a 8piritual elite (0) TE\etorn = ol mnvevuarinos), 
over against those who had not yet arrived, the vnniot. 


How is this claim to be interpreted? 


I, For Paul himself, TEXE LOTNC belongs to God 
(Rom. 12.2 6&\nua Tov Beov . . . TEXeLOV), and will belong 
to man only in the eschatological future (1 Cor. 13.10; 
cf. Phil. 3.12 obx . , . 6m TteTeAc twat), though Christian 
perfection" is to be striven for (Phil. 3.15; LI Cor. 
14.20, both of these passages reflecting opponents* usage, 
however). Paul nowhere else makes a distinction between 
the T<\c£tot, who are capable of higher wisdom, and the 
viIniot, who are able to receive only elementary In- 
s8struction, But cf, Heb. 5.14%, reflecting a provenance 
Similar to that of the Corinthian opponents. 


First of all, the TEXEtog-vnnioc contrast which 


Paul wrests from his opponents must be placed into a con- 
textual background. TIt has been frequently 8uggested that 
this terminology is taken from the context of the Hellenistic 
mystery-religions. © But this view cannot be s8ustained, | 
simply because the term TEXELoc is not the usual term used 
for one who has been initiated ilato the nysteries. In 
"mystery" terminology, the initiate is referred to as 
TETEAEOuEVOCG, OL TEAEOAELC, OTC 7 EXovucvor.* The "nystery" 
terminology had, 8s ince Plato, been used metaphorically in 
philosophical or theological discourse.® Philo uses 


mystery" terminology in a number of places in his writings. * 


I. Most recently, D. Lubrmann, Das Offenbarungs- 
verstandnis bei Paulus und in paulinischen , Geme inden (WMANT 
16; Neukirchen, 1965), p. 113; cf. Wilckens, Weisheit, 

PP. 53 ff.; and Reitzenstein, Mysterienreligionen, pp. 338 ff. 


2, Cf. already J. Weiss, Korintherbrief, p. 74; M. 
Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im GLauben des Paulus (Gottingen, 
1909), p. 88; and now G. Wagner, Das religionsgeschicht- 
1iche Problem von R&mer 6,1-11 (ATANT 39; Zirich, 1962), 

Pp. 287. The latter takes up in detail the problem of the 
possible influences of the Mysteries on the religion of 
the N. T. On this see also A. D. Nock, Early Gentile 
Christianity and Its Hellenistic Background ( New York, 


1964), pp. 109 ff. 


3. Cf. e.g. Plato, Symp 210A ff., Diotima's revelation 
concerning the nature of Tpwc. 


4. See especially Cherub. 48-49, where the following 
Wnystery” terms appear: pwvorhc, cpa uwvornpta, auvntroc, 
TETENEGUEVOG, TEAXETN, wundctc, Ta peyalha wvornpia, TEpopavrn, 


In the "mystery" passages, however, the terms TEXE hLogG- 


vnnioc do not occur. The opposite of a TETENcOuevoG is 
not vnnioc, but huvnrtoc. 

The TEXE LOG-vrmioc contrast is to be placed in 
the larger context of Hellenistic philosophical paraenetic 
usage--particularly that of Stoicism, | The immediate 
background of the use of this terminology by the Corinthian 
opponents of Paul is Hellenistic Diaspora Judaism, as 
represented particularly by Philo. 

The meaning of TE\cioc is enlarged by Philo from 
its secular usage in Stoicism to denote one who has 
achieved the highest religious attainments, including 
especially "wisdom." The metaphor is that of "adulthood," 
over against "infancy," and wherever Philo uses this 


TEXE LOCG-vIMLOG terminology, there is no "mnystery" terminology 


etc.; cf. also Leg. Wl. 3.100 and Sacr. 62. In Clement 
of Alexandria, 8ee Protr. 12.92-93 (LCL), where Christ is 


referred to as a Y£pOpavrtnc. 


1. Cf. Weiss, Korintherbrief, p. 74%; and Delling in 
TWBNT, VIII, 70 ff. For a full-scale treatment of the 
term TEXELog, gee P, J, du Plessis, TEABIOL The Idea of 
Perfection in the New Testament (Kampen, 1959); his 
treatment of 1 Cor. 2.6 (pp. 178 ff.), however, T do not 
find entirely convincing. 


reny 


at all in the context. 


%. 


For example, commenting allegorically on Genesis 


12.1 (Migr. Abr 46), Philo says that one "place" is for 
vINLOt, another place for TEXelot. The former is UYoknote, 
and the latter is called oopta. Again, (at Migr. Abr. 


28 E£.), Philo says, 

. but you must become a migrant, journeying 
to your fatherland, the land of the holy Word, 
the father, as it were, of those who are in 
training (Ttwv aornTwy ). That land is Wisdom 
(h 6*' totrC ooopra ), fairest abode of virtue- 
Loving s8ouls. In this place there is for you 
the s8elf-taught, self-learning nature, free from 
the milk-fed diet of infancy. 


We note here that the idea of perfection, maturity, 
is tied to the achievement of oopta. Those who have 
achieved wisdom have changed abodes, and have arrived at 
a higher, heavenly plane of existence, to become a yevoc 
both abrouabec and EAT LET In contrast there are 


the vnniot, who 8still need to be fed YaharTwone TPOMN . 


1. Cf. the purely non-metaphorical usage in Spec. 
Leg. 2.32 where, commenting on Lev. 27.2-8, Philo refers 
to the Law's distinctions between men and women and 
between children and adults (vnniroveg TEAc twy ) in the 
matter of payments for vows. 


2. abrobibartoc and abroualnc are attributes of 
oopta . Cf. Post. Cain 78; Sac. 79; etc. 


T7 


This passage sheds much light on the notions of 
the Corinthian pneumatics whose tenets Paul combats in 
* Corinthians, For them, too, JoPLa was reserved for the 
TEXciot, whereas the yvnmior Still needed to be fed with 
elementary instruction, under the metaphor of yaka 


(1 Cor. 3.1-2).* It is a likely conjecture that Paul's 


emphasis on the cross of Christ would have been regarded 


by the Corinthian pneumatics as part of the yaaa, neces8ary 


for the "babes" in the congregation, but outgrown by the 
TEXELOL, 

Further light on the theology of the Corinthian 
opponents is afforded by Philo (in Leg. All. 1.90 ff.) 
where he 8speculates on: the meaning of Genesis 2.16-17, the 
command of God addressed to Adam. Philo says that this 
command was addressed to the MaoToc avepwnoc , the man who 
was moulded from the earth. In contrast, Philo says that 
the mind which was created xar' <\kova is not the earthly, 
but heavenly (ob YIivoc, WA obpavioc ), He then proceeds 


to draw a distinction between three different kinds of 


men: the Pavkoc, for whom amayopevo ic and npootrat ic are 


1. Of course, this is Paul speaking to the Corinthians, 
but he is engaging here in an ironic use of the opponents" 
. own language. 
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_ necessary, the neutral (ucooc) or vnnioc, who has need of 


napatyeorc and 6i,6baokaita, but 


to the perfect man, created according to the 
image .(Tw uev oby TEXELW TW Kar* Elkova ) there 
, Is no need to give injunctions or prohibitions 
or exhortations, for the perfect man has need 
of none of these things (1.94). 


Similarly, in his discussion of "goul-agriculture"” 


(woync YEWPYLKN , in Agr. 8f.), Philo remarks that its 
aims are to sow and plant such things as are likely to 
bear fruit to man, the ruler of nature. 


But who else might the_man that Is in each of us 
be except the mind (VOVC ), who is accustomed to 


reaping the benefits from the things sown or 
planted? But 8s ince milk is food for babes, and 
wheat-cakes for grown men, there is also milky 
nour ishment for the soul s8uitable for the time of 
childhood in the form of elementary education; 
and there is nourishment 8uitable for the grown 
men in the form of guidance through wisdom and 
moderation and all virtue. 


Here, again, yaha is for the vrniot, solid food 
for the TEXELoLt who live on the higher plane of life 
according to the propensities of the vovc within man, 
which Philo calls the UvApwnoc & ty Exaory huwy 
(Agr. 9) and the av@pwnocg TEAceLiog b krar' elrova (Leg. 


All. 1.94). 


1. Cf. Chapter Three and the discussion there of the 
Philonic exegesis of Gen. 2.7 and 1.27. See also below 
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One more text I adduce from Philo for the illumi- 


nation of the TEeX<toc terminology in 1 Corinthians 2. 


Philo comments (in Leg. All. 3.196) on Numbers 28.2 and 


the two terms T& 6woa wov and Souarta wov In the IXX text 
as follows: 


- - . 'gifts' differ from 'grants' (&wpa Souartwv 
-8Lavepe Lt). For Swpa emphasizes the magnitude of 
perfect goods which God bestows upon the perfect 

(TE\<iwv ayaluwy . . . & TOLG TEAc ror xaoiteral 

d Bcoc); Souatra are relegated to a much smaller 
compass, denoting the things of which those 
naturally 8uited men who are practising and 
making progress partake ( by WETEXOVOLY Ol 

ebpveic hoxntaAL OL MPOKOMTOVTEC). 


In this passage the TEXciot are distinguished not 


from the vnniot, but from those who are progressing toward 


I 


TEAELOTNG, the npoxomTovTec. Especially interesting, 


for the implications of this exegesis for an interpretation 
of the nvevuarixog-yvytroc terminology in 1 Cor. 2, 


1.. The Language, as noted before, is common to the 
terminology of Hellenistic philosophy, especially 
Stoicism,. Cf. especially Epictetus in Diss. 1.4 (nept 

, MpoKomne) . b: ae v Yap nooc b Gy h TEAELOTNG TLvoOc 
«adartat ayn, nooc abtro t nooxonnm ovveyyiouoc Eotiy. 

Paul, though he eschews the application of TeXcuiotncg to 
himself, or to anyone short of the eschatological future, 
uses the terms npoxonn and npoxontw to describe his own 
life (Gal. 1.14) and the life of the Christians in 
Philippi who stand to benefit from his continued work 
among them (Phil. 1.25); and in Phil. Ll.12 he uses the 
term npokronn for the advance of the Gospel. 


however, is the clause, TcAc twv tyab wv pon: th & Toic 


TEXELOLG Naptterat b Qeoc, when it is compared with 
I Cor. 2. 9-12: 


* + & do8akude obs etdev rrh. . . . T& bnd 
Tov Beov xapiodevra hutv.} 


These texts from Philo provide us with ample 
background for an understanding of the Corinthian 
opponents* use of the TEXELog terminology and its context 
in a claim to a s8piritual oopta. There is in Philo's 
usage a mystical-religious quality which lends to the term 
o0PLa far more than a merely conventional, philosophical 
connotation. One who had attained to "wisdom"® was already 
abiding in a higher level of existence, and as TtcXc toc 
was the recipient of TEXcELa tyada from the beneficence of 
God. © Such ideas of oopia one can confidently attribute 
to the Corinthian opponents. It is at any rate clear that 
Paul was not addressing a group of 8elf-styled philosophers 
or rhetoricians, or even polemicizing against "Greek 


3 


wisdom,"” i.e. philosophy.” When Paul attacks his opponents" 


1. See further on 1 Cor. 2.9 below, pp. 94 ff. 


2. See especially Migr. Abr. 28 f., and Leg. All. 
3.196 quoted above. / 


3. Against J. Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, 
trans. F. Clarke (Richmond, 1959), pp. 148 ff. CE- 


"yisdom" as a oopta avfpunuv , he is engaging in polemics, 


on the basis of the conduct exemplified by the "wise" and 
Tperfect® within the commmity, 

It remains now to investigate further the whole 
pass8age, I Corinthians 2.6 ff., and to determine if 


possible what form this 0opita took for the Corinthian 


TEAELOL and what was its content. 


Lopira as Content, Previous Positions 


The. crucial question here is: How much of 
1 Corinthians 2.6 ff. should be attributed to the opponents 
of Paul, and how much to Paul himself? 

It has most recently been argued that little or 
nothing of the content of the opponents" wisdom can be 


Seen in this passage, or even in the whole context in 


literature cited by Wilckens, Weisheit, p. I. Wilckens 
is quite right in his critique of this position. See ' 
also N. Dahl in NTT 54, Þ. 9; and H, Koester, Gnomon 

33, D.:-390; 


L. This is clear from 3.1 ff., and the boasting in 
which they engaged as though their "wisdon"" were their 
' omn. achievement (3.18-21; and 4.7 £.). 


chapters 1-4. On the other hand, Wilckens has argued 


that I Corinthians 2.6 ff. reflects the theology of the 


("2nostic") opponents, which Paul refutes in 3.1 ££.< 

Both positions seem to me to miss the mark, in that 

(1) one can see active in the passage the opponents" 

terminology, and glimpses of their wisdom theology, but 

(2) Paul is in this passage also expressing his own views. 
Wilckens s8ees in the use of the plural xaxovucy 

in 2.6 evidence that this passage is not to be taken as 

reflecting Paul's own view.” This view of the matter is 

improbable, and Scroggs is correct in his opinion that 


Paul's argumentation would have been in. such a case "com- 


& 


pletely incoherent to the Corinthians." That Paul would 


Il. R. Scroggs, "Paul: LZogpoc and Nvevuar tkoc," NTS 

14 (1967/8), 33-55; $8ee especially p. 34. In a footnote 
on Pp. 3%, Scroggs $8ays, "'The difficult problem of the 
opponents views cannot be discussed here, but a fresh 
analysis is press ingly needed." One- can hardly help 

but wonder how this analysis can be carried out if the 
text itself is seen in advance as not providing infor- 
mation on this problem. | 


2. Weisheit, pp. :52-96. 


3. ITbid., Þp. 52, n. 1. He also reads Kknpvooouey in 
1.23 as refercing to "we Christians." Knpvooouey in 1.23 
is formally parallel to Xa\ovuey in 2.6, On the use of 
the plural |see below. 


4, NTS 14, Þp. 33. 
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80 completely be governed in this passage by the theology 


of the. opponents, without attempting at the same time to 
refute this theology, is most unlikely. What is decisive 
in this passage is that Paul is dependent upon the 
opponents' terminology, but uses this terminology to 
express his own radically different theological point of. 
view. L 
Yet it is equally clear that his opponents" 
theology is reflected in this section, albeit in a form 
already modified by Paul's owmn emphases for the purpose 
of showing his opponents how far he can accommodate his 
own intentions to their Language and further, what the 
consequences of their manner of speaking would be, i.e. 
that though Paul can speak oopta to the TEXciot, he cannot 


yet Speak JoPLta to them, for they are s8till vnniot as 


regards their behavior in the congregation (3.1 ff.)!* 


| 1. See now Funk's perceptive study, Language, 
Hermeneutic, and Word of God, especially pp. 289 ff. 


2.. Others who have seen in I Cor. 2.6 ff. an amalga- 
mation of the opponents' theology with Paul's own emphases 
are R. Bultmann, TDNT I, 709, also Glauben und Verstehen 

_ (Tiibingen, ' 1933), pp. 42-44; G. Bornkamm, TWBNT IV, 825 ff.; 

_ and E. SjGberg, Der verborgene Menschensohn in der 
Evangelien (Skrifter Utgivna av kungl. humanistiska 
Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund 53; Lund, 1955), pp..20 ff. 


mom A Ai Bs! ie De FIC * i Re Aer 


Decisive against Wilckens thesis is the form of oF 
2.6: ooopLav 8 Xakovucyv + +» - oooprav 6@ ob IX 2 
Paul is here s8peaking of a wisdom which, on the basis of 
content, he contrasts with that of his opponents whose 


o0PLa Paul contemptuously refers to as gopia avapunuv 


and a O0opta Tov aiwoc TourTov. As will be shown presentLly, 


the content of Paul's version of the copia of God is 
nothing else than the salvatory crucifixion of Christ as 
the center of God's salvific plan (2.8) .* 

D. Lubrmann has recently studied the form of 
1 Corinthians 2.6 ff. and has tried to show that Paul is 
here taking over a piece of his opponents" esoteric 
preaching and is emending it, mainly by means of additions, 
to conform more to his own theology. According to 


Luhbrmann, the opponents were using a Revelationsschema 


guch as occurs also in some deutero-Pauline passages, a 


1. See now also Funk, Language, Þ. 29L. Paul's use 
of the first person plural where he 8s imply means tEyw is 
well-known and frequent in his letters. For a standard 
discussion see Stauffer in TDNT IV, 356 ff. For a striking 
example, see 1 Thess. 2.18: HgcAanoaucy . . . tyw uev Navkoc. 


2. See below, Þ. 92. 


| 


3, Offenbarungsverstandnis,. especially pp. 114% ££. 


&. Col. 1.26 £f.; Eph. 3.4 £., 9 £.; Rom. 16.25 £. 
Luhrmann bases his study on an article by Nils Dahl, 


form of preaching characterized by the contrast, ""previousLly 


hidden/ now revealed,” and which, according to Luhrmann, 
cannot be. ascribed to Paul himsel£, 
There are at least two reasons why Luhrmann 
cannot be followed completely. First, in the details of 
his argument he s|8eems to be assuming that this preaching 


schema can be treated as a Vorlage arrived at by adding 


certain elements to the text and 8ubtracting others from 


it. 


But If it be granted that a preaching form is behind 
1 Corinthians 2.6 ff. (which is certainly possible), it 


must nevertheless be recognized that we are not confronted 


Formgeschichtliche Beobachtungen zur Christusverkiindigung 
in der Gemeindepredigt,'"* in Neutestamentliche Studien fiir 
Rudolf Bultmann (BZWW 21; Berlin, 195%), pp. 3-9. 


1. "Wenn es richtig ist, dass Paulus in diesem 
Abschnitt s8eine Gegner, die. korinthischen GnostIiker, 

_ zitiert, lasst sich vermuten, dass ihm bei Ihnen auch das 
Revelationsschema in der festen Form, wie wir es in der 
Spateren Tradition gefunden haben, vorgelegen hat. Er 
hat es dann korrigiert."” See Offenbarungsverstandnis, p. 133. 


2. Luhrmann's version of the original form of 1 Cor. 
2.6 ff. and Paul's corrections are presented on pp. 134% ff. 
For example, he thinks that after 1 Cor, 2.8a the original 
form had vvuvu 8 hmnoxakvete ioav TOLG mnVEVuaTiKonc, 
which Paul changes in v. 10, further inserting the state- 
ment on the crucifixion of the "Lord of Glory" and the 
© citation in v. 9. 


here with a fixed piece of oral tradition s8uch as a hymn 

or a creed, and certainly not with a literary piece which 

Paul would have at his disposal to emend critically. 
Secondly, the preaching form posited here was un- 


doubtedLy one of the most common forms of preaching in 


the primitive church. It is quite arbitrary to take this 


preaching form which is rooted in Jewish Apocalyptic? and 
apply it to "gnostic" opponents of Paul in Corinth. * The 
form of 1 Corinthians 2.6 ff. must rather be ascribed to 

Paul, who in turn is merely employing an apocalyptic type 


of preaching form common in the primitive church from its 


1. For a possible example of the latter, see Georgi, 
Gegner, PP. 274-282, on 2 Cor. 3.7-18., 


2. This has been |shown by Nils Dahl's careful study 
cited above, and also by E. Sjoberg, verborgene Men- 
s8chensohn, pp. LI £Ff. 


3. Sj6berg, loc. cit. 


4, See H. Conzelmann's critique of Luhrmann's position, 
NTS 12, p. 239. Conzelmann argues against a "vorpaulini- 
schen Belege,” asserting that "vielmehr sehen wir es in 
I Kor, 2.6ff. in statu nascendi,"” Further, he states, 
Die Aufnahme durch die Gnosis ist 8ekundar. Das Schema 
ist nicht an sich gnostisch sondern:; es kann leicht im 
Sinne der Gnosis verwendet werden" (p. 239, n. 6). For an 
interesting example of a gnostic use of this form, see 
Evangelium Veritatis 18.10 ff., a passage on which I hope 
to 45 a brief study in the near future. 
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very beginnings. That Paul here states that this "wisdom" 
is reserved for the TEXcLot is pure irony, for in fact 
Paul elsewhere stresses that the secrets of God's salvific 
plan belong to the entire congregation of the elect. 
What, then, was the 0opia against which Paul 
polemicizes? And how did this —_\ Serve to make the 


Corinthians TEX©i,ot and nvevuarinot? A Hellenistic-TJTewish 


background has already been posited for the terminology in 


which their Ideas were formulated, but one must go beyond 


this background for the content of the Corinthians" 
TWisdom,” for, after all, they were Corinthians. Although 
it is not possible. to discern through 1 Corinthians 2.6 ff. 
the entire content of what for the opponents constituted 
o0PLa, Paul gives us enough clues in the way he re- 
formulates the opponents' claims. for us to discern 8ome 
of the constituent elements; TI would posit in this 
connection the use of the Christological title xvpioc TIC 


80tng® along with the context in which the phrase clic 


1. See above all 2 Cor..-4.3 f. Of course, the 
notion of "perfection" occurs also in apocalyptic, the 
background that is ass8umed for Paul. For a good study of 
the idea of "perfection" in Qumran, for example, see 
Du Plessis, TEAEIOEZ , pp. 104%-L1L5. 


& 3 I agree with Luhrmann, Offenbarungsverstindnis, 
Pp. 137, that this title was used by Paul's opponents. 


MERE HERR EPI a Fu 


| S0otay huwv occurs, and the use of the quotation in 2. 9a. 


Lopta as Content, xvpioc Thc Sotnc 


The title xvpiocg TN Sotncg is an unusual one in. 
that it occurs in the New Testament only here and in 
James 2.1, It is essentially a divine appellation, and 
though it does not occur in the IXX in precisely the same 
form, © it does occur in I Enoch several times both in the 
Greek and in the Ethiopic versions .* Especially signifi- 
cant are the occurrences of the title in the Similitudes 


of 1 Enoch. In $0.3 it appears in the context of a vision 


1. The phrase Sota xvpirov is found throughout the 
IXX, Ps. 23.7-10 is an important text, in that. the title 
d Baorwheve TnhG botng is juxtaposed with xwvpioc (= 70.17”), 


2. E.g. in 1 Enoch 22.14 Enoch responds to a vision 
with praises to God: Tote nb\oynoa tov xvpiov TnG botna 
(Eth: 'egzi'a sebhat), rat cina, Ebxoyntoc ct, rwpic . . . 
Again, in 1 Enoch 25.3 God is called "the Holy Great One, 
the Lord of Glory, ' the Eternal King” (Eth., but Gr. has 
bd biyioc Tn botng instead of b krvpioc Thc Gotng ). The 
title "Lord of Glory" occurs also in I Enoch 27.3,5; 
36.4; 40.3; 63.2; and 83,8. For the Greek and Ethiopic 
texts I have used the editions of R. H. Charles, The Book 
of Enoch (Oxford, 1912), and The Ethiopic Version of the 
Book of Enoch (Anecdota Oxoniensa, Semitic Series XI; 
Oxford, 1906). 


of the heavenly throne and the praises of the angelic 
attendants who "were uttering praises before the Lord of 


glory" (.enza yesebehu qedem 'egzi'a sebhat). In 63.2 God 


is called "the Lord of glory and the Lord of wisdom" 


(legzi'a sebhat wa'egzi'a tebab). These texts may Shed 


some light on the Corinthians" experiences of "glory" in 


their claim to "wisdom,"" and in their claim to speaking 


the "Language of the angels."> 


In 1 Corinthians 2.8, however (as well as in 


James 2.1), this title is applied to Christ .* The theo- 
Logical context out of which an understanding of Christ 


as KVOLOC TIC botnc arises is the primitive Hellenistic- 


Il. See 1 Cor, 13.1, and the discussion of 1 Cor. 12-14 
in Chapter Five. 


2. As a Christological title it is quite rare even 
outside of the N, T. In Barnabas 21.9 it is not clear 
whether it refers to God or to Christ: © KVpPLoG TNC 
8otng xat ndong xapttrog were Tov nvEVuaros buwy . 

In Justin Martyr , Dial. 29.1, the related title Baoreve 
T1C botnc (Ps. 23.7-10 IXX) is applied to Jesus: Aot aowuev 
Toy gcov, hun Ta tfvn ovverBovra, O74 rat buac tneoxcyaro* 
60 & a0WuEey abrov 61a Tov Baothcwe The Sotng, Sia roU 
KVPLOV TW Guvaucuy. See also 
Dial. 85.1 and 127.5. In the Ascension of Isaiah 9.32, 
Christ is referred to as "the Lord of all glories" 
('egzi" zak%ellu sebhat) ; the context is especially 
interesting for it describes a vision of Isaiah in the 
Seventh heaven, surrounded by angels, glory, etc. This 
is not far from the mysC1icat concerns of the Corinthian 
opponents . 


Jewish-Christian confession of Jesus as the exalted one . 
The most important witness to this pre-Pauline confession 
is Philippians 2.9-11, a hymnic passage describing the 
exaltation of Jesus and the bestowal upon him of the divine 


name. D. Georgi has recently laid bare the religions- 


geschichtliche background of this hymn, © and I find his 


arguments convincing. TI would venture to apply the 


Christology underlying the hymm in Philippians 2 to the 


church in Corinth as well.? The error of the Corinthians 


was not the Christology itself, but the conclusions they 


were drawing from it vis-a-vis their own existence and 


self-understanding. They were applying the exalted state 


of Christ to themselves, c\c Trv 60tav abtwv. 


The way in which Paul uses the title xvpioc Tn 
8otng in 1 Corinthians 2.8 shows that he is interested in 


applying another criterion to the life of the commmity 


I. See also Heb. 1.2 ff. 


2. In Zeit und Geschichte, pp. 263-293. 


3. Paul, of- course, shares this Christology, coupling 
' it: with an affirmation of Christ's resurrection, and thus 
placing it in a historical and eschatological perspective. 
See above, Pp. 41. 


rather than the Sofa of the exalted Lord; namely, the 
cross of Christ. For the Corinthian TEXciot, in their 


"wisdom" concerning the exalted identity of Jesus Christ 


as KxVpiocg The Botng, were placing their own experiences 


in the commity under the banner of the 60ta of Christ, 


and were in danger of distinguishing their higher Christo- 


Ly 


Logical insights from the kerygma of the cross, Hence 


Paul's concern lest the Corinthian claim to wisdom result 
in the "emptying" of the cross of Christ (1.17). Hence 
his ironical statement in 4.8: }6n xcxopcouevort tore: 
tisn EmhovTrioare* ywpre Huwy EBaorhevoare 4 Hence, also, 


his affirmation of the crucifixion of the xvptoc The botnc. 


Indeed, Paul claims that the higher insight is. in fact 


nothing else than the understanding of the cross, and not 


1. "That the Corinthians understood sophia as 
bringing |8alvation into the present there can be no doubt 
(cf. 4.8)," is Funk's statement of the case; see Language, 
Pp. 290, The background for such a belief can be seen in 
Wis. Sol. 8.17 et passim, where participation in wisdom 
guarantees immortality and 8alvation. A striking 
parallel to 4.8 is found in Philo's description of the 
Therapeutae Vit. Cont. 13: 64a tov TnG adavatrov rar 

LAKapiac Cwneg Vue pov TETEXEVTNREVAL vouttovtes fibn TOv 
avnTov Biov «TA. Here is where the self-understanding 
of the Corinthian opponents can be Said to be similar to 


that of those who argued that av aoTA0 Lv Hon YEYOVEVAL 
(2 Tim. 2.18), Of course the Philo passage may mean nothing 


more than a legal decision whereby the- Therapeutae consign their 
estates to their heirs ahead of time. This is suggested by the 
context; see especially the unusual use of the word , nPoKAnpovoroVucyot. 


Rt 4 


a Speculation that is concerned with wisdom beyond the 


kerygma of the cross. 


The background of Paul's argumentation is Jewish 


apocalyptic. He understands the crucifixion of Christ 


as the center of a mystery belonging to God's redemptive 

plan. This plan none of the apyovTec Tov alwvoc TOUTOU 

knew, for if they had known this mysterious copia they 

would not have crucified the "Lord of glory,” thus 

bringing defeat upon themselves and opening the way of 

Salvation to God's elect. 

The tpxovTec Tov alwoc ToUTov are demonic 

powers, understood by Paul as standing behind the human, 


political rulers of the world. Paul does not say that 


1. The Jewish-apocalyptic background of Paul's use 
of wvoTnpioy and oopta is explored by: Bornkamnm, in TWBNT 
IV, 821 ff.; on 1 Cor. 2.6 ff. 8ee pp. 825 f. See also 
Anton Fridrichsen, ""Gnosis.. Et Bidrag til Belysning av 
den Paulinske Terminologie og Erkjennelsesteori," in 
Reliszionshistoriska Studier Tillagnade Edvard Lehmann 
(Lund, 1927), pp. 85-109, especially Þ. 92. 


2. The Jeyish-apocalyptic background of the term 
oO) UpXOVTEC TOY alwog TOUTOVY has been thoroughly 
discussed by M. Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus (Gottingen, 1909), pp. 90 ff. For further back- 
ground material from Qumran 8ee now D. Flusser, ""The Dead 
Sea Sect and Pre-Pauline Christianity,"” Scripta Hieroso- 
Lymitana IV, 218 ff. The argument of Feuillet, in SPCIC 
I, 384-389, that the apyxovTec are Jewish and pagan rulers, 
I find unconvincing. 


the &pxovTec did not recognize the Lord of glory and 
therefore accidentally crucified him. * The hy in 2.8 
clearly precludes this, for the relative pronoun refers 
not to the \ Lord of 2lory"* but to the hidden plan of God, 
oOPLay ty WUOTNP LW Try Gmoxexpuupcvyny, by which the "Lord 
of glory" was to be crucified in order thereby to defeat 
the demonic powers and redeem the elect.” According to 
Paul, the &pyovrec crucified the "Lord of glory" knowing 


full well who he was; what they did not know was God's 


! 


Salvific plan. 

Paul has thus taken an enthusiastic Christological 
affirmation of the opponents, "Lord of glory,” and has 
emphasized that the decisive point is his crucifixion. 


The implication of this for the Christian life in the 


1. This version appears in Asc. Is. LILI.19 ff.; cf. 
also Epistula Apostolorum' 13. | 


2, Contra Wilckens, Weisheit, pp. 71 ff. He equates 
the "Lord of glory" with a personified Sophia. See the 
criticism of Funk, Language, pp. 292, 295, who stresses 
that what is hidden from the powers and from the "un- 
itiated" is the mystery of the cross. Cf. also Hegermann, 
Schopfungsmittler, pp. 119 f.; and Luhrmann, Offenbarung- 


S8Sverstandnis, Þ. L137. 


3. CF. Ll Cor. 4.1, where Paul refers to himself 
(though the plural is used) as a "steward of the mysteries." 
On this s8ee J. Reumann, "Oirovoula -Terms in Paul in 
Comparison with Lucan Heilszeschichte," NTS 13 (1966/7), 
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pregent is that the cross of Christ is the decisive factor 
now, and the glory is promised for the future (cf. 1 Cor. 
15.43; Phil. 3.21; Rom. 5.2, 8.18; etc.). Two different 
ways of understanding the Christian existence are in 
evidence, the one characterized by eschatological tension 
(Paul), the other characterized by a type of mysticism 
(the opponents) . This becomes even clearer in 1 Corin- 


thians 2.9 ff. 


Fopia as Content, 1 Corinthians 2.9 


I am inclined to agree with Wilckens® that- Paul's 
use of the apocryphal quotation in I Corinthians 2.9 
reflects a use of this same quotation on the part of his 
opponents , © It is probable that part of what constituted 


for them ooota was a mystical vision of 


& bo98akudg obx cYbov rar obs obx Hxovocv 
kai Ent xapdiav ivBpwnov obx bveBn.® 


I. Weisheit, Þp. 80. 


2. Luhrmanm, on the other hand, attributes its use to 
Paul himself who, according to Luhrmann, inserts it into 
the opponents* Revelationsschema; cf. Offenbarungsverstandnis, 
Pp. 139. 


3. boa Hrotugoey b Bedg TOLC ty anWOo Lv abrov seems to 
me, on the other hand, to be a Pauline addition. See below, 


P- 98 ff, 


The content of the bh remains unspecified, and 


Wilckens goes beyond the evidence when he makes it refer 


to the anostic: redeemer-myth. Even in the "gnostic" 


materials he cites where the quotation occurs, © there is 

no reference at all to the "redeemer-myth," but only to 

a knowledge .of, or visions of, or promises of, heavenly 

realities. There is nothing inherently ""gnostic" about 

this quotation. As Conzelmann has recently pointed out, 
An |sich ist es weder apokalyptisch noch gnostisch. 
Es stellt einfach Verborgenheit und Ubernatiirlichen 
Einblick fest. Dass kann naturlich Lleicht Sowght 
von Apokalyptik als Gnosis aufgenomnen- werden. 


The quotation is widespread, and occurs in 


divergent types of material, not only in "gnostischen 


1. Weisheit, ps 80. 


2. These include the Baruch of "Justin," Hippolyt. 
Ref. 5.23.3; 5.24.1; 5.26.16 £f.; Acta Thom. 36; Actus 
Petri cum Simone 39; Asc. Is. LL (Lat.); 8ee Weighett, 
PP. /6- -80. The pas88age ze from the Mandaean Qolastai is a 
doubtful witness to out text, at best (p. 79). The 
Manichaean Tur fan fragment (pÞ. 79) bears a striking 
resemblance to Log. 17 of the Gospel of Thomas in that it 
ascribes the saying to the Redeemer and contains an extra 
member, ” , . . und nicht ergriffen mit der Hand"; cf. 
Thomas, Log. 17: . . . tw mere Aneris TATWAq , 


3, NIS 12, pp. 2392. 


kreisen,"'? 


If an analysis of the various contexts in 
which the citation occurs is carried out, one discovers 
that two main types stand out: a type which I would call 


"mystical,"” in which the content of what is hidden to 


mortal eyes and ears is of heavenly realities divulged 


only to a mystical elite. The other type is "eschato- 
logical," in which the content of what is hidden to mortal 


eyes and ears is promised for future revelation. Of 


course, these two contexts can overlap insofar as the 
Speaker implicitly claims that he has been privy to at 
Ieast part of what yet remains to be revealed in its- 
fulness in the eschatological future .* 


The origin of this quotation is obscure, and IT 


cannot go into this question here.” It is clearly poetic 


I. Wilckens, Weisheit, p. 80. For example, in 
addition to the texts referred to in the previous note, one 
can adduce: 1 Clem. 34.8; 2 Clem. 11.7; Clem. Alex. Protr. 
10.76 (LCL), Protr. 12.91 (LCL), and Quis dives 23. 949 
(LCL); Apostolic Constitutions 7.32. 


2. As Paul does in v. 10: quiv yap bmnexatuvey b 
geoc including in the content of copia as its main point 
the eschatological significance of the cross of Christ in 
the s8alvatory plan of God. 


3. The latest contributions to this question are 
P. Prigent, "Ce que Ll'oeil n'a pas vu, 1 Cor 2,9," ThZz ' 
14 (1958), 416-429; and M. Philonenko, "Quod oculus non 
vidit, 1 Cor, 2,9," Thz 14 (1958), 51-52. 
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in style, and may originate in a Jewish liturgy. ® One 


thing is certain: Whether or not the quotation is a con- 
struct based on Is. 64.4 (IXX 64.3), as Jerome thought, 
or a pass8age quoted from an "Apocalypse of Elijah," as 
was Origen's opinion, 5 the quotation is not a construct 

| composed by Paul,* but was dy to hand when Paul used 
it. This is shown by the occurrence of the quotation 
(i.e. the first part of it = I Cor, 2.9a) in a first-century 


Jewish work which cannot have been influenced by Paul. In 


pseudo-Philo, Biblical Antiquities 26.13, there occurs the 


following sentence: 


. et tunc accipiam et istos et alios plures 
valde meliores, ex eo quod oculus non vidit nec 
auris audivit, et in cor hominis non ascendit, 


quousque fieret tale aliquid in seculo , ., ,» 


1. Dibelius, Geisterwelt, Þ. ©9L. 


2, Prigent, ThZ 14, pp. 426-428. 


3, Cf. Prigent, ThZ 14, pp. 421-424; and Wilckens, 
Weisheit, pp. 75 £. 


4. Against Oepke, TWBNT. III, 991 f. Haenchen is 
probably wrong in deriving the quotation in Justin's 
Baruch from Paul; |see "Das Buch Baruch,** ZTK 50 (1953), L139. 


5. G. Kisch (ed.), Ps8eudo-Philo's Liber Antiquitatum 
Biblicarum (Publications in Medieval Studies, University 
of Notre Dame 10; Notre Dame, Indiana, 1949), referred to 
by Philonenko, ThZ 14, p. 5l. Italics are mine. Philonenko 
also sees in the phrase "quantum bonum fecit Deus hominibus" in 
26.14 a trace of a formula analogous to the second part of the Pauline 
citation, 


ALVES Lonlond ths i Sou SOIC nate 2h 2 ICT _ 


by 
a ©..4.4 Ama 
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It seems 8afe to posit that the "wisdom"” of the 
Corinthian TEXeior included such things as the identity 
of the exalted Christ as d KxVpLoc TN botnc, as well as 
the heavenly s8urroundings of the Lord of glory--such 
things as no mortal eye had been permitted to see, no ear 
to hear, nor have ever entered the mind of wa; The 
glory of the «vpiog Thc Sotng and his exalted heavenly 
state the Corinthians were eagerly claiming for- themselves, 
not willing to wait for the glory which Paul insisted was 
yet to come . © This emphasis on the futuristic aspect of 
glory--the eachatological tension which characterizes 
Paul's own theology--seems to me to be expressed in the 
last part of the citation in 2.9: boa hrotuacey b Bcoc 


TOLG ayanwoly abrov. That is not to 8ay,, of course, that 


Paul composed this part and added it. But what makes 


1. Of course, Paul himself is no stranger to s8uch 
mystical concerns, as witness 2 Cor. 12 and the Gppnrta 
bnuata which he claims to have heard. (v. 4). Bousset was 
correct in comparing 1 Cor. 2 with 2 Cor. 12; see Die 
Himmelsreise der Seele (Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 4 
[1901], 136-169 and 229-273; r.p. Darmstadt, 1960), pp. 13- 
15. The crucial point is, however, that Paul did not 
regard these experiences as of central concern in his 
Christian faith and understanding of existence, 


2. See above, Þ.94 , and passages cited, 


3. 1 Clem. 34.8 is against this, as is Acta Thom. 36 
and Clem. Alex. Quis Dives 23.949 (LCL). Of course the 


# 
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this appear to be an addition to 2.9a 1s the redundant 


] 


occurrence of $0oa. Paul is Saying, in effect, that the 


heavenly things which eye has not seen, etc., are not a 
present possessIion and do not characterize our life now, 


as though they could be conjured up in a mystical ex- 


2 


perience.© They are doa hrotuacey b Beoc for the future 


pos88ession of those who Love him. 


first part of the quotation can be used eschatologically, 
as in Clem Alex, Protr. 10.76 (LCL): Hh Ypaon c\roTwe 
ebayyeruttcral TOLG NEMLOTEVKOOLY* o\ 5e UYLOL KVPLOV Y 
KANpOV OUTNCOVOL TNv Botay Tov fBeov kat THhv Buyauty abrouv 

» » fv 608\uocg nth. CE. also Apostolic Constitutions 
7.32. Likewise, the second part of the quotation can be 
used "mystically,” as in Quis dives 23.949 (LCL). 


1. Nestle text, BApc; & in P+OXkDGplCL. 


2. Erik Peterson has conjectured that Paul is using 
the quotation in a polemic against Jewish mystics in 
Corinth; see "'1 Kor, 1,18f. und die Thematik des jidischen 
Busstages," in Friihkirche, Judentum und Gnosis, pp. 48 £. 
Cf. also E. Verner, "Post-Biblical Hebraisms in the Prima 
Clementis,"* in Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume IL 
(Jerusalem, 1965), pp. 799 £. 


3. There may be in this an implicit polemic against 
an idea such as is expressed in Wis. Sol. 6. 12: Xapnpa 
Kar auapavrtoc toriy H goon rat ebx<pwe fcwpe rar bno 


T WV ayanwy Twy abTnV.. «. +» +» Note also that in Thomas 17, 
the last part of the quotation is missing, another indication that 


Paul is adding this to a form of the quotation used by his opponents, 
The use of this quotation in Thomas and by the opponents 1s probably 
very similar, 


Lopta as Nvevua 


It is clear from the foregoing. that ooopta was 
regazded by the Corinthian opponents and by Paul as 
basically a content. But there remains the possibility 
that 0o0PLa was also regarded as a semi-hypostatic existence 
or personification, 

While it is impossIble for me to agree with 
Wilckens in his identification of hypostatized Wisdom with 
the Kvpioc TC tne,” It is probable that the Corinthian 
opponents held to a semi-hypostatic Wisdom-figure which 
they identified with the Holy Spirit. 

There Lis a background for this identification 


in Hellenistic Judaism., For example, in The Wisdom of 


Solomon oopra is called a pihavapwnoy nvevun (1.6) and a 


nvEviin vocpoy, ityiov (7.22). In The Wisdom of Solomon 


I. For criticisms, see in addition to the literature 
cited in n. 2 , p.93 , Koester's review in Gnomon 33, 
p. 593; Schmithals, Gnosis, pp. L130 ff.; and Conzelmann, 
NTS 12, p. 237. Actually, Paul comes closer to equating 
oOPLa with Christ than do the opponents, as Koester points 


out (loc. cit.). 


2. Wilckens also identifies 0opia with nvevua, 
Weisheit, p. 81; cf. p. 92 where he says Paul also 
identifies nvevua with the exalted Lord, citing 2 Cor. 3.17 
as proof. 5So, according to Wilckens, in 1 Cor. 2 0opla = 
KUPLOC TnhG Gotng = nvevun. See als) TWBNT VII, $520. 


3. Text: tor wv yap tv abty nvevua vocpov, Wyiov. 


IO1 


' 9.17 Wisdom is identified, by means of parallelismus membrorum , 


with the Holy Spirit: 


Bo yay 5c COU "Tis Eyv, cl " ov {0 009 Lav 


44. tFneuyag 10 ayioy cov nveDua and VyLtoTtwy 7 


I 
Aristobulus regards o00ia as a personitied hypostasis, 


2 


the source of all light, © and ass0ciates 009 a _ with the gciov nvcvua 


by which Moses is acclaimed a venoliat. Philo, on the other hand, 


usually refers to the "Holy Spirit" only in terms of prophecy, . and 
tends to equate' o00ia with 4 Xoyoc - But he does use the 

\ Pg 
expresslon TO OOOLAC nv cvua gctov (Gig. 47), in the context 


of a prayer 


FLSeblus | Prae « EV. 7. 12.4 and 11.14.4) quotes this passage as: 
cCOTLV Yap a _ nvcvua - +» + «+ j; Cf. JT. Reider, The Book 
of Wisdom (Dropsie College edition; New York, 1957), p. 114. 


I. On Aristobulus, see now N. Walter, Der Thoraausleger 
Aristobulus (TU 86; Berlin, 1964). 


2. Fr. No. 2, Stearns ed., Fraqments from Graeco-Tewish 
Writers (Chicago, 1908), a passage that shows dependence upon 
Prov. 8.22 ff. p 


3, Fr, No. 8, LI1.L15=L7. 


4. But the role of 0o00E a in prophecy, according to other 
witnesses of Hellenistic Judaism, is important for our illumination 
of the theology of the Corinthian opponents, not only in 1 Cor. 2, 
but also in their understanding of prophecy in 1 Cor, 12-14. See 
e.9. Aristobulus, Fr. No. 3 cited in preceding note, and Wis. Sol. 
7.27. On 1 Cor. 12-14 $see Chapter Five. 


that the divine Spirit of Wisdom 


not readily depart and be gone, but abide with 
us a very long time, as she did with Moses the 
wise. 


This background enables us to reconstruct the 
Corinthian doctrine of the Spirit which underlies the 
arguments of Paul in 1 Corinthians 2.10 ff. In this 
pas8age Paul stresses that it is the Spirit of God who 


Ii 


alone knows T& Bagn Tov gcov, © and who reveals to the 


1. According to Wilckens, the phrase Ta Bagn Tov gcov 
is "typisch gnostisch." The gnostic texts to which he 
refers only show that the phrase was used by some Gnostics. 
That the phrase is inherently "gnostic" cannot be main- 
tained. As a matter of fact, the expression is attested 
earlier in Jewish apocalyptic, which appears to be the 
Source for both Gnostics and Paul. The -apocalyptic 
provenance Wilckens himself admits in a footnote (Weisheit, 
Pp. 83): "Die Vorstellung von den '"Tiefes Gottes' findet 
8ich recht vielfach belegt auch in jidisch-apokalyptischen 
Texten: Vgl. die bereits angefiihrten Stellen 1 Hen. 
63,2f. . . . 8owie 1 QS XI, I8ff. Ausserdem z.B. noch IV 
Sar. 4, 10-21: 10,35f8- Sur. Bax. 14,85...  .wl 36.I0% 

- Die Tiefen Gottes s ind hier wuberall die unerfor- 
schlichen eschatologischen Ratschlisse Gottes. . . . In 
diesem Sinne ist der Begriff Bagoc in dem einzigen anderen 
paulinischen Beleg Ra 11, 33ff. zu verstehen . . . ." To 
this I have only to add that this is precisely the context 
in which Paul uses the term in 1 Cor. 2.10; note also the 
use of Is. 40.13 in 2.16 as in Rom. 11.3%. One further 
note: Wilckens is probably wrong in placing the Valen- 
tinian aeon Bugog in the 8ame context as the term Bagn 
Tov gcov (Weisheit, p. 82, n. 1). BuQoc and Liyn are terms 
which refer to the highest world of being in the Chaldean 
Oracles (cf. H. Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles and Theurgy [Cairo, -: 
1956], pp. 77 and 160). The history-of-religions back- 
ground of these des ignations is the same for the Chaldaean - 
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- elect Ta@ bno tov fcov xaptoftevta huly. But for Paul the 


Spirit of God" is not identical with oopta, as it seems 


to have been with his opponents. | 


For the opponents Sophia, 
the Holy Spirit, was the Source of their knowledge of 
heavenly wisdom, Wisdom of Solomon 7.21-22 expresses 


quite adequately what their view would have been: 


doa tC torty KxpurTa kar tupavn Eyvuy: th yap 
navTwv TEXVITLC ESibatev ue oopta. Coriv yap 
ty abry mvevua vocpoy, hyiov . . . . 
To s|8uch a doctrine Paul is obliged to reply--by 
positing a complete differentiation between Sophia and the 
Holy Spirit-- 


& «kat akovucy obkx ty $46aKTOLG av 8 pwn rvnc 
COPLaG NOYOLG, Gahk' Ev bibartolc nvevuaros (2.13). 


2 

The word hbv8pwnivnc is polemical. The Corinthians 
were not claiming a purely human philosophy, but they 
were describing their own experience of the Holy Spirit in 
the religious terms of their background -in Hellenistic 
Judaism: The Spirit is the Wisdom of God, and the Spirit- 


Wisdom bestows the gift of wisdom upon those who choose 


to cultivate her gifts, and to live upon her 8upra-mundane 


Oracles and Valentinianism; viz. Pythagorizing Platonism. 
(See Lewy, Þ. 397). 


1. Also Wilckens, Weisheit, p. 81. 


- The text-is problematical here; Blass may be correct in 
deleting Xoyotc . See Blass-Debrunner=Funk, p. 98. 


level. The use of the word bvOpwnivoc is not without 


Significance, however, nor does it entirely miss the mark, 
for it is a polemical dismissal of any notion that man 
has within himself a spiritual capacity for divine wisdom, 


a notion which is reflected in I Corinthians 2.13b. 


Excursus: LJoogia as Holy Spirit in Early Patristic and 


Gnostic Literature 


The identification of copia with the Holy Spirit, 
originating in HeLlenistic Judaism, occurs also in 


patristic and gnostic texts, For example, in Demonstratio . 


5, Irenaeus states 


- + + So the Word is fitly and properly catled 
the Son, but the Spirit the Wisdom of God. 


Similarly, in Adversus Haereses 4.20.1 (= Harvey 


ed., 4.34.1), Irenaeus says, 


Adest enim ei (i.e. with God the Father) semper 
Verbum et Sapientia, Filius et Spiritus, per 
quos et loquitur, dicens, *Faciamus hominem ad 
imaginem et s8imilitudinem nostram'" - 


1. Trans. J. Smith, St. Irenaeus, Proof of the 
Apostolic Preaching (Ancient Christian Writers 16; 
Westminster, Maryland, 1952). 


2. Cf. also 4.20.2-4 and 4.7.4. 


Theophilus of Antioch, too, equates the Holy 


Spirit with the Wisdom of God, At Ad Autolycum 1.7 


Theophilus says, 
bd Beoc Bid tou Xoyov abrou Kar Tnc COPLAG 
tmornoe Ta navta, TE Yap Xoyw gbTqu torepewdnoav _ 
OL obpavot Kat Tw nvEvuart abrov maoa h Svvauic abtwy 
(cf. Ps. 32.6 LXX); 
And at 2.15 Theophilus refers to the Trinity 
( TpÞLac) in the following terms: 
boavrwe rat al Tpeic hucpa T WV PWOT TIPWV 5 
yeyovural Tumor clo The TpPLaboc, Tov Beov 
Kut Tov Noyouv abtov, xat Thc ocootac abrov.? 
On the other hand, Justin Martyr equates o0PLA 
with the Son (Dial. 6LI and 100), as do Athenagoras 
(Suppl. 24), Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 4.25), Origen { 
(De Princ. 1.2.3), et al.:* 
The identification of Sophia with the Holy Spirit 
is well attested in Gnostic literature. See, for example, 


Irenaeus' account of the ""Barbelo-gnostics"' (Adv. Haer. 


1.29.4 = Harvey ed. 1.27.2): 


1. Cf. also ps.-Clem. Hom, 16.12 for the same 
doctrine. 


' 2, One can see the beginnings of this in the Synoptic 
gospels. See e.g. on Lk. 11.49 J. M. Robinson, "Aoyoi 
Zogwy, Zur Gattung der Spruchquelle Q," in Zeit und 
Geschichte, p. 78. | 


tk 8& Tov npwrov ayyehov npoBAnAnvat Adyouot 
nycvua tyiov, & ooptav kar npouy tkov npoonyopevuona . 


A 8imilar doctrine is attested for the Valen- 
tinians (Adv. Haer. 1.4.1) and later for the Simonians 


(Epiphanius, Pan. 21.214). 


Nvevuar iroc-Fuy oc in I Corinthians 2.13b 


The difficulty with I Corinthians 2.13b-16 is--as 
is indeed the case with the whole passage, 2.6 ff.--that 
it is Paul's own s8tatement, yet. it must be regarded as 
Incorporating the terminology of the opponents, albeit in 
a manner which Paul can use in his own argumentation. 


1 all the more $0 when it is 


This is a striking phenomenon, 
observed that this passage actually forms a transition in 


preparation for his own defense of his apostolic office 


and authority (4.1-5).* 


It is, in any case, unlikely that Paul himself 


coined the expresslon, TVEvULAT LKOLG mnvEvuarina OVYKPLYOVTEC. 


1. On this phenomenon in the Pauline letters, see 
Koester's remarks in The Bible and Modern Scholarship, 
PP. 192 ff. 


2, Funk, Language, Þp. 296. 
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Paul is himself influenced by the Stoic-Cynic diatribe 


Z the idea expressed in 1 Corinthians 2.13 is no- 


style, 
where else attested in his writings. For this reason, it 
is s8afe to assign it to his opponents. This becomes even 
more evident when it is recalled that the nvevuar ixoc- 

wx iro terminology elsewhere in 1 Corinthians has already 


been established as belonging to Paul's opponents. 


It remains now to place the expression nvEvuariroic 


mnvevuarina OVyKpiLvovTec, and the nvevuar txog-Wry toc 
contrast in 2.13-14, in the proper contextual background. 
As we have $seen in the case of 1 Corinthians 15, the 


nyevuar tKoc-woy iroc terminology stems from a Hellenistic- 


1. See Conzelmann, NTS 12, p. 240; he refers to the 
motif "Gleich durch Gleiches®" as "ein wesentliches 
Spezifisch griechisches Motiv." Cf. also Almqvist, 
Plutarch und das N. T., p. 93: "Die rhetorische Zusammen= 
stellung verschiedener Formen desselben Wortes (Paronomasie) 
ist in der Diatribe sehr beliebt." As to the content of 
the phrase, s8ee A. D. Nock, Sallustius, p. lxvii: "That 
nothing mortal can know what is immortal is a thought 
commonly expressed. Such knowledge is in virtue of divine 
Nous, used by every good 80ul."" And see below. 


2. R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt 
und die kynisch-stosiche Diatribe (FRLANT 13; G6ttingen, 
1910), 


3. See on I Cor. 15, Chapter Three. 
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Jewish exegesis of Genesis 2.7. It is the game exegetical 


tradition which stands. batk of the terminology in 1 Corin- 
thians 2. For, in addition to the affirmation of man's 
immortality--i.e. the immortality of his vovc or nvevua , 


| BP 
which God breathed into him in creation=--the very possi- 


bility of knowing God and his wisdom are affirmed on the 

basis of the game passage in Genesis, by which a very 

basic doctrine of Hellenistic philosophy is given expression. 
For example, Philo, using Scripture-exegesis to 

express a Greek philosophical commonplace regarding man's 

youve , | aiscourses as follows (Det. 86): 


Let us, therefore, the pupils of Moses, no Longer 
be in doubt as to how man has attained a conception 
of the invisible God, For Moses himself learned 
the means by a divine oracle (pnouy ) and has 
communicated it to us, putting it thus. The 
Creator prepared for the body no 80ul ( yoxnv 
obScuiay ) gsUufficient of itself to perceive its 
Maker, but considering that it would be of great 
benefit for his creature if he could attain a 
conception of the One who made him--since this is 
the determining factor in achieving happiness and 


1. See p.23 , n.3 , for the reference to A. D. Nock. 
This idea, according to D6rrie, goes back to Parmenides, 
and his equation of Being and thinking, So, from Plato 
and Aristotle on, the investigation of Being is TG TIC 
6.avotac Xoy L0uw or by means of vovcg. - See H. Dorrie, 
"Emanation. Ein unphilosophisches Wort im spatantiken 
Denken," in Parusia. Studien zur Philosophie Platons und. 
zur Problemgeschichte des Platonismus (Festschrift J. 
Hirschberger; Frankfurt, t, 1965), 9; "LIE; Us 43. 


be 


blessedness--breathed into him from above of his 
own divinity ( avwdey Evenvei Thc USrov BctotnhToOCG). 


In what follows Philo explains that this is why 80 
small a thing as the voug of man has room for the whole of 
the universe in its conceptions, for it is an bmnoonaoua 
of the Deity. (Det. 90). The crucial scripture text, for 
Philo, is Genesis 2.7, the ypnouoc to which he refers in 
the passage quoted above . 

Again, Philo (in Leg. All. 1.36) interprets the 
word Eveqvonocy in Genesis 2.7 as involving three things, 
To tunveov, To Beyoucvyoy, and To tunveoucvov. 


That which inbreathes Is God, that which receives 
is the mind (> VOUc ), that which Is inbreathed 
is the s8pirit (To nvevua ). What, therefore, 
follows from these premises? There comes to be a 
union (EVWOLtG ) of the three, as God extends the 
power from himself through the mediating spirit 
until'it reaches the 8ubjJect. And for what pur- 
pose, except that we might receive a conception 
of him? For how could the soul have thought of 
God, if he had not inbreathed it and grasped it 


with power? 


Thus, for Philo, man has within him--breathed into 
him by God--the capacity for knowing God and the higher 


truths of the universe. This ability does not belong to 


man's yvyn by nature; it was given to him by God, who 


1, For the preceding context of Det. 8&6 see above, 
P. > 


wy % #4 a wt 4 TN WF oP a > þ » I Canes k bh hy 
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breathed into man from his own divine 8pirit. Man has a 


higher 8oul, a vovg or nvevua, which enables him to rise-. 
above the level of his earthly and sense-perceptive cull] 
and to receive impressions from the heavenly sphere. 

These texts illuminate for us the background of 
1 Corinthians 2.13b-14. The basis of man's ability to re- 
ceive the Wisdom of God, the Holy Spirit, is his own nvevuar ixoc 
nature given him in creation (Gen. 2.7). The principle of 
"1ike known by like" which we have encountered in the Philonic 
texts above explain the phrase in 13b: nvevuarixotc 
mnvevuar ira ovyKpivovTtec and the Philonic distinction between 
man's higher 80ul, his vouc or nvevua, and his earthly soul, 
account for the distinction between the nvevuart iroc and 
wvy LOG BEI Ws reflected in I Corinthians 2. 13-14. 

The opponents of Paul in Corinth were teaching 
that they had the potentiality of becoming nvEvuar tio L 
within themselves by virtue of the nvevuarixoc nature 
given them by God, and that by a cultivation of Wisdom 
they could rise above the earthly and yvxiroc level of 
existence and anticipate heavenly glory. Those who had 


attained these experiences were nvecvuartirot and TEAELOL ,* 


I. alodnrt inn wn, cf. e.g. Spec. Leg. 4.123. 


2. And cbyeveic; See excursus below. 
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in contradistinction to the vnnior who were 8till living 


on the yvytkoc level of existence. 


Excursus: Ebyeveia in 1 Corinthians 1.26 £. 


It is probable that the term ebyecveic in 1 Corin- 
thians 1.26 f. does not 8s imply refer to aristocratic birth, 
but to a claim of the Corinthian opponents to ebyeveia, a 
technical term whose background is to be found in Hellenistic 


Judaism. In Philo's De Virtutibus, in the section entitled 


nepry, ebyeverac, this terminology is laid bare. Philo 

begins this section by remarking that natural or bodily 
ebyeveta is of no consequence, but what is important: 1s 
the ebyeveia which comes to one ahioos goul has received 


wisdom. There follows this passage: 


When God on account of his kindness and Love 

for man desired to establish this (scil. tnv 
ebyeveiayv lg ueyiotoy tryaddy) among us also, he 
found no worthier temple (vewv ) on earth than 
the mind ( Xoyt0uov) . For as the better part 1it_ 
alone bears an image of the Good ( byakuatogope t 
1*'ayagov), even though some of those who have 
never tasted--or have only sipped--of wisdom 
may disbelieve (Virt. 188). 


This passage provides one more example of the 


capacity of the higher 8oul of man (here called Xoyiouog 


a 8ynonym for vovc) to receive wisdom, But it also tells 


I. 


us that the one whose soul has received wisdom is the one who is 
truly evycvnc . It is this notion of chyCye LA that Paul 
may be polemicizing against in 1 Corinthians 1.26 f. This would 
; | £ / S- / 4 / 
explain why the Jeremianic triad of O GOQGOC, © LOXUPOC, © MNOVOLOG, 
/ 
becomes in Paul's application of Teremiah 9.22 f. the O0@G0L 
/ þ AR 
the Suvartol , and the evycvecic 


In the same section of De Virtutibus Philo speaks of 


Abraham and the inspiration he received from the Spirit which enhanced 


his appearance and provided his words with persuasive power ( TOC 5e 


X6yo kG TE 9 , Virt. 217). This may provide some background 


for Paul's disclaimer of eloquence in 1 Corinthians 2.4, £ if indeed 

WR 
the Corinthian opponents were claiming for themselves me t9Ww Xoywv 
as one of the signs of their pneumatic status as 00001 and 


, A 
EVYEVELG 


/ 
1. Cf. also 1 Sam. 2.10 DX. The use of SuvartolL for LOYvoSc 

may be explained as due to the currency of the term Suvaurc in the 

opponents' theology. It is frequent in the context from 1.18-2.5. 


> A "4 / 
2, I would prefer the reading, obx Ev nei9ol J0OOLAC Koyav 
even though its attestation is minimal (440 it SyÞ sa Or). Note the 
consequent balance between netgo0t and amobertet 


3. The ecstatic, or "prophetic, " aspect of their speaking 
ability is documented in 1 Cor. 12-14. See Chapter Five. 
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The Nvevuarixoc and the yvyirdc, Paul's Re-interpretation 


In 1 Corinthians 2.13b ff. Paul is accommodating 
himself to the opponents" terminology, but is radically 


re-interpreting it. For” Paul the mvEvuartiroc man is the 


one who walks according to the Spirit of God in the light | 


of what he has received from God (v. 12, cf. Rom. 8) 
apart from any created potentiality in himselFf, The gift. 
of the Spirit is a gift of free grace, and is an eschato- 
logical event. The "psychic* man, for Paul, is the one 
who has only natural possibilities apart from the eschato- 
logical gift of the Spirit, and cannot attain to ra Tov 
nvEvuaroc Tov Bcov by virtue of anything within himself. 
To |8uch a man, who has not received the Spirit, the things 
of the Spirit are wwpia (2.14) .© Paul thus affirms. the 
radical break between God and natural man, a break which 


can be bridged only from God's 8s ide, by his love and by 


1. Strictly speaking, Paul is referring in. 2.15 
primarily to himself. He is the one who has the "mind 
(= Spirit) of Christ®* and is therefore not s8ubject to the 
criticism of the Corinthians (4.3 and 9.3). See Funk, 
Language, PP. 297 ff.; and Dahl, NTT 54, p. 13. 


2. Clearly Paul's own expression; cf. 1.18, 21, 23, 
25, 27; 3.18-19; 4.10. 


his decisive act in Christ. 


For Paul the term nvevua is understood in apocalyptic 


fashion (as has already been observed with the term oopra). 
"The Spirit is the divine eschatological gift which has 
been poured out among ' the elect of the last times. In no 
case can it be 8aid--in Paul's view of the matter--that 
man has a divine or "spiritual" element within him. This 
Paul explicitly denies in 2.11, where he distinguishes 
between the nvevua avapwnu (with its ability to know T& 
TOU avg pwnov), and the nvevua Tov gcov who alone has 
natural knowledge of 1& Tov gcov. Never the twain 8hall 
meet, on a natural basis. The supernatural and eschato- 
Logical gift of the Spirit God gives to whom he will, 
frequently to the "fools" and "base-born" of this world 
(1.27-29). He who has received this gift can be pro- 
leptically referred to: as mvevuar ixoc, © though man's full 


attainment of the nvcvuariroc existence is yet to be 


1. CFE. in this connection Luck's observations on the 
differences in the manner in which the wisdom tradition 
is appropriated in James and in the letters of Paul, TLZ 
92, Þ. 256. 


2, Cf. Paul's references to the eschatological gift 
of the Spirit as an hppaBwv, 2 Cor. 1.22; 5.5; retained 
in the deutero-Pauline Eph. 1.14. 
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realized in the future, in the resurrection from the dead 


(1 Cor. 15.46 £EF.). 

For Paul, -too, the gift of the Spirit of God has 
consequences not only for the ""spirit”" of man, or for the 
elated experiences one can have, but for his entire 
existence, and especially his conduct in the body. $So 
Paul stresses that the Christian's owua, not only his vouc, 
is the "temple" of the Spirit of God (6.20). Further, 
Paul 8tates in a passage heavy with irony that his 
opponents in Corinth cannot be called TeXctot or 
nvevuar ior, because of their conduct in the "commmity, 
their tn\og rar tpic, which is a sign that they are 8till 


viimiot, Still ogpkixot (3.1,3).* 


1. Cf. Philo' S reference (Virt. 188) to man's Xoyiouoc 
OC Vouc as the vewc of God and his Wisdom, quoted above, 
p. 111 


2. Cf. Gal. 5.20, where Epc and tnxog occur side by 
Side in a List of tpya Thc JapPxOc. It is clear that for 
Paul oapxixoc and wwytxocnean the same thing, and that 
oapktikoc is Paul's own term; cf. Funk, Language, p. 296. 
For Paul's view of the spheres of "Spirit" and ""Flesh" see 
Bultmann, Theology, I, 232 ff., 207, 333 ff. For the back- 
- ground in Jewish eschatology, see A. Schweitzer, The 
Mysticism of Paul the Apogtie, trans. W. Montgomery (London, 
1931), pp. 160 fF.; W. D. Davies, "Paul and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Flesh- and Spirit," in The Scrolls and the New 
Testament, pp. 157 f£.; Jacob Licht, "An Analysis of the 
Treatise of the Two Spirits In DSD," Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
IV, 88 ff.; David Flusser, "The Dead Sea Sect and pre-Pauline 
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In s$ummary, it has been determined that Paul, in 


1 Corinthians 2.1-6, has skillfully used the Language of 


his opponents, and has turned it back against them by in- 
terpreting their Language in an apocalyptic fashion. In 
doing 80, Paul has not s8uccumbed to the theology of his 
opponents, but has Substituted his own concept of "wisdom"! 


for that of his opponents. Us ing their terminology, he 


has robbed them of their claim to a sapientia propria, and 


has stressed in contrast that the true wisdom, which is 
Tfoolishness" for men governed by the values of this world, 


is a 8apientia aliena, given by God to man by the Spirit, 


and whose content is simply . . . the-word of the cross. 


Thus, there is no ground for boasting at all. The Christian 


is, in Dahl's phrase, "'simul s8apiens et stultus .'"* 


Christianity,*" Scripta Hier., IV, 215 ff.; and J. Pryke, 
Wopirit'- and 'Flesh" in the Qumran Documents and Some New 
Testament Texts," Rev Qum 19,5 (1965), 345 ff. 


1. Admirably argued by Funk, Language, pp. 303-305 
t passim, 


2, N. Dahl, NTT 54, Þ. 6. 


Tyoorc in 1 Corinthians 8 


One further item must be noted, in view of the 
attempts by s8ome scholars to posit a "gnostic" provenance 
for Paul's Corinthian opponents: The context in which the 
technical terms nycvuartixoc and wytrocg occur is one in 
which yvwoig is conspicuous for its absence. This can be 
no accident, for Paul would scarcely have omitted a 
reference toyvwolc in this context if it had been tech- 
nically used as part of the opponents*' claim to be 
nvevuatirot. The opponents claimed copia, and not a 
YVWOLC, technically understood, and it was their possess ion 
of 0oovia which led them to claim for themselves a 
"pneumatic" status. 

Of course, there is evidence that both the Corin- 
thians and Paul used the term yv@oic, and both valued it 
as part of their Christian experience. The question Is, 
what did yvwoic mean for the opponents and for Paul? 

One thing is quite clear: TIt did not mean the 


Same as o0ora. © This is evident from the distinction 


— _— Senn —_— 


1. CE. Wilckens, Weisheit, p. 3, where Schmithals is 
criticized for erroneously equating copia with yvweorc, and 
letting it go at that; cf. Schmithals, Gnosis, pp. 130 os 
for a reply. 
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which Paul makes between YV@OLG and 00OLta in 1 Corinthians. 
In 1 Corinthians 1.5 Paul, praises the Corinthians that 
they have been enriched by God ty navty Xoyy Kat nacn 
YYwOe,. Is this a compliment which he later retracts when 
he' denies his opponents a $share in the oopta which is 
reserved for the TE\c101?+ The only explanation is that 
for Paul and for the opponents as well, YVWOLC Is not the 
Same as 00OLa. 

This is clear also from TI Corinthians 12.8, where 
Loyoc Oooptac is differentiated from XoyogG YvwWoews . 
Similarly in 13.2 ta uvornpita navta are mentioned alongside 
of naoa h yvworc. Ta uwvoTrpra navta here are all of the 
individual "nysteries"* which together comprise the plan 
of God in his dealings with his people now and in the 
future, the knowledge of which is called o00t'a.? 


What, then, is yvwoic? The answer to this can be 


found in 1 Corinthians 8.1 ff. Both for the opponents and 


for Paul, YV WO LG is Christian insight into the realities 


1. This point is made by A. Fridrichsen, "Gnosis," 
p. 89. Much of my argument TI owe to this perspicacious 
contribution. 


5081 Cor 202 16S Bom. 13.258; 


'3, Fridrichsen, "Gnosis," p. 92. Cf. above, pp. 92 ff; 


' of Christian existence here and now and its practical 
consequences. © Its basis is the knowledge of the One God, 
and the Christian confession of Christ as Lord (8.6), with 
_ the concomitant affirmation that idols are not oy at all. , 

The Corinthians had formulated their yvwoic as 
follows: 


olbapey dTy ob&0v <\6whov Ev x00, Kar 
dT, obberc geoc £L un £\c. 


This is a "knowledge" which they ass8umed that all 
Christians possess: mavicc yvwory Eyoucy (8.2).9 The 


trouble was that ome of the Corinthians concluded from 


this that everyone in the community had sufficient YVOOLG 


SO as to enable them to eat meat that had been sacrificed 


to idols, a piece of gnosis which they had undoubtedLy 


I. Fridrichsen, 'Gnosis," p. 93. 


2. This idea of YV WO LC is widespread in Judaism: CFE. 
Wis. Sol. 12.23-14.31; Judith 8.20; Ep. Jer. 22,28,50,64%,71; 
and cf. Gal. 4.8; $|ee Bultmann, 'TDNT,, I, 702, But I can- 
not. agree with his view that yvworc in 1 Cor. 8.1 is a 
gnostic technical term, ibid., p. 709, followed by Wilckens, 
Weisheit, Þ. 212, and Schmithals, Gnosis, pp. 13% ff. The 
whole context Is against this view. 


3. See now also U. Mauser, "Galater iii.20: die 
Universalitat des Heils," NTS 13 (1966/7), 266. The basis 
of this "knowledge" is the baptismal confession, "One God, 
One Lord." Cf, on this confession E. Peterson, LIZ &EOZ 
(FRLANT 24; G6ttingen, 1926), p. 255. CE. also Hegermann, 
Schopfungsmittler, p. LLT. 
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_ received from Paul himself, * for they were all agreed on 
the non-reality of idol gods. Here Paul is constrained to 
remind them that not all Christians do in fact have 8uf- 


ficient YV WO LC for that: 


GAA obkx Ev nao Ly h yvwouc* Tivec 5 T1 ovyngcta 
Ewe UpT | Tov c\8@\o0v be ec 8wnoevrov  to9 ovary, Kat 
h ovverenoug, abrwy hofdevnc oboa wohvverar (8.7). 


Paul's concern for the "weak" in conscience 
constrains him to remind those with a greater proportion 
of yvworc that ayarm, after all, is a greater 8tandard of 
conduct in the Christian community than yvaecrc. And if 
anyone does not know this, he is really ignorant of a 
necessary item in the Christian faith: 

c\ «1-3 Sore | tyvwreval To, obnw CYVW xa9 wc 
Set ywvart* c\ be Tic yang T0v Qcov, 
obroc Eyvworar bn' abrov (8.2-3), 
And when VV WO LG is claimed to the detriment of 


yam, the claimants to yvworc become "puffed up" (8.1), 


and the brother's salvation is placed in jeopardy (8.11). 


For, after all, YVWO LC is not complete for anyone in this 


life (13.9); it will. pass away (13.8), and be replaced by 


a perfect vision npodwnovy npdg npoownov. Gyanmn alone, of 


1. Whether Paul was ignorant of the "Apostolic Decree" 
(Acts 15.29; cf. 21.25) or deliberately ignored it (Gal. 
2.6), the effect in his congregations was the same. 


all the spiritual gifts, is permanent, and this is the 
highest 'standard of Christian conduct, ® 80 that even nioTLC 
and E\nic are less enduring than, and inferior to, byam. 


In any case, the term yYwoic in 1 Corinthians 8.1 


cannot be regarded as a "gnostic" technical term. * The 


consequences of this are, in my opinion, quite clear: 
Paul's opponents in Corinth were not "Gnostics" in the 
technical s8ense. Indeed, the affirmation--as part of the 
Corinthian yvwdic--that there is Vone God," of whom all 


things exist, excludes this possIibility. 


Ll. I take wueveri in 13.13 to be conditioned by vvve be; 
cf. the transitory sense of weveiv in 1 Corinthians 15.6. 


_ 2, Cf, Fridrichsen, "Gnosis,"” for the use of the term 
YYVwOLG in other Pauline contexts, 


Chapter V 


ON SPIRITUAL GIFTS IN 1 CORINTHIANS 12-14 


"Prophecy" in Corinth 


There is one further context in I Corinthians 
(in addition to I Cor. 2 and 15) in which the claim on 
the part of Paul's opponents to "pneumatic" status occurs; 
viz., the passage dealing with spiritual gifts, I Corin- 
thians 12-14%, There is no question here of an interpretation 
of Genesis 2.7, nor does the contrasting term vx iroc 
occur in this context. Indeed, the term ny cvua itself 
bears a rather different connotation than that. established 
for those contexts in which Genesis 2.7 exegesis is a 
deciding factor. In 1 Corinthians 12-14 nvevua is an 


external force, in the view of the opponents, which 


pos88es8s8es a Subject and enables him to engage in ecstatic 


8peech. The opponents of Paul in Corinth evidently placed 


a high premium on the gift of ecstatic "prophecy," so much 


80 that Paul finds it necessary to counter their enthusiasm 
with the observation that ecstatic speech is not the only, 


nor even the most important, "spiritual gift." 


The claim on the part of the Corinthian opponents 


to the designation nvevuarixot on the basis of their 
facility in ecstatic speech is documented at 1 Corinthians 
14.37. Paul says, eV Tic boxet npognTne eivai Af 

nvEvuar inoc, KT. One can conclude from this that there 
were people in the Corinthian congregation who regarded 
themselves as "prophets" and "spiritual," and that they 
defined their status as ""spiritual" in terms of ""prophecy.* 
From the context in I Corinthians 14%, it can be inferred 
that for them "prophecy" consisted in ecstatic utterances 
and "speaking in tongues." This ability was characterized 


vx , 
a TVEVuanr tov, and 


by them as a major "spiritual gift, 
this endowment was the ground for an enthusiastic boasting. 
Furthermore, Paul's use of the word TEXetocg in 
14.20--and the contrasting words naitSta, viyniatere --is an 
indication that the Corinthians conceived of their role as 


Terfect" in terms of "prophetic" endownents as well as 


nisdom. 1 


I. See Chapter Four. 
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The Corinthiins! definition of "prophecy" In terms 
of ecstatic Speaking is not, of course, limited to Corinth. 
It is taken for granted in, e.g., Acts 19.6 (cf. 10. 

65-46) .* Paul, however, makes a $sharp distinction between 
prophecy and ecstatic utterance (14.1-5), and regards 
"prophecy*® (as he understands it) as greater than the gift 
of tongues. Furthermore, he undercuts any ground of 
enthusiastic boasting by insisting that the mnvevuarting are 
not the special property of a s8piritual elite, but that 
there is only one Spirit who is operative--albeit in 
different manifestations--in all Christians .* 

It is Important to stress that Paul does not 
reject ecstatic speech outright; Paul is thankful that he 
himself 8peaks in tongues more than any of the Corinthians 
(14.8)! For Paul glossolalia is a legitimate charisma 
(12.10,28). which must not be surmarily prohibited (14.39), 
since it can be a manifestation of the end-time (14.21), 
and is a vehicle of private prayer (14.14; cf. Rom. 8.15, 


26 f.). Paul's overarching concern, however, is that the 


1. It probably lies in the background of the "Pentecost" 
account in Acts 2; note especially vv. 4,15. 


2, See below, on 1 Cor, 12.4. ££. 


commmity be edified, that all things be done in the 
community for its oikoSour. 

The history-of-religions background of ecstatic 
prophecy has been thoroughly discussed by others. * As to 
the phenomenon in Paul's Corinthian congregation Schmithals 
Is correct in stating, 

Dass es Gnostiker im technischen Sinne dieser 
Wortes s ind, gegen die Pls angeht, lasst sich 
freilich aus Kp. 1% nicht bindend beweisen.® 

Nevertheless Schmithals does go on to interpret 
the phenomenon of glossalalia in I Corinthians 14 as a 
gnostic manifestation, thus remaining consistent. with his 


over-all approach to the problem of the opponents of Paul 


in 1 and 2 Corinthians. This, in my view, is quite 


1. See the articles by Oepke, TWBNT II, 449 ff., and 
Behm, TWBNT IT, 719 f£ff.; see also Leisegang, Der Heilige 
Geist, pp. 113 ff.; and especially Erich Fascher, IIFOCHTHE 
(Giessen, 1927), a linguistic and historical study which 
is 8still a standard work. Fascher, however, has little 
to 8ay about IT Cor, 1%. In his view, the Corinthians 
interpreted mnoognTteEta simply as "die von Gott oder dem 
heiligen Geist inspirierte Rede."” He finds in the N. T. 
generally no occurrence of the view that the vovg should 
be banished 80 that the prophet as xatecyouevoc or tygcoc 
can Speak, nor is there to be found in the N. T., in his 
view, a complex psychology such as is found in Plato, 
Plutarch, and Philo. See IPOSHTHZ, pp. 168 f. And see 
below, Þ. 128. 


2, Gnosis, Þ. 164%. 
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arbitrary, especially when a more probable background for 


the practice of ecstatic Speech in Corinth can be found; 


viz., in the pagan Hellenistic world in general, and in a 


Hellenistic Judaism s8trongly influenced by this broader 
Sphere in particular. 

The most fruitful place to Look for a background 
to the enthusiastic practices of the Corinthian opponents 
of Paul is, once again, Philo, Philo regards prophetic 
ecstasy as the highest manifestation of the divine Spirit, 
given only to a relatively few good and wise persons., In 
an interesting allegory on Genesis 15.12 (in Her. 249 ff.) 
Philo engages in a lengthy discourse upon the various types 
of ecstasy, He distinguishes four different types: © 
(1) madness QuTTa way wing napavoiay Eunotovon), 
(2) extreme amazement (opo6pa catramntic), (3) passivity 
of mind (hpcuia Sravorac), and (4) divine possession 
(EvBcoc xaTokuwyn), the kind of uwavia to which the prophets 


are subject < T0 npognTiroy YEVOC xpnTat). The latter 


1. Corresponding exactly to the four different types 
of wavia in Plato, Phaedrus 2404-250C, cf. 265B ff. See 
on this M. Pulver, "The Experience of the Pneuma in 
Philo," Spirit and Nature (Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks 
I; New York, 1954), p. 119, 
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type of ecstasy Philo calls h 6c naowv bprotn , which comes 


to those who are chosen to be prophets. 


Philo describes this prophetic turd; by way of 
commenting on Genesis 15. 12, nepr hxyiov dpbade ExOT ACC 


tneneocy, as follows: 


He refers to our mind (youve) under the 8ymbol "sun. 
For what the mind (Aoytoucc) is in us, the $8un is 

in the world, for each is a light-bearer, the one 
Sending forth to the whole world a sense-perceptible 
beam, the other s8ending forth to us by means of its 
apprehensions mental rays. $So Long as the mind 
Surrounds us with its illumination, pouring forth as 
it were a noon-time beam into the whole soul, we 
remain in ourselves and are not possessed. But when 
it comes to its setting, there falls upon us in all 
Iikelihood an ecstasy, a divine possession, a 
madness (txotTaoic Kar th Evacocg . . . raTokwnnh 

TE Kat uwavia). For when the divine light shines, 
the human light s8ets; and when the former sets, the 
latter rises and dawns. This is what regularly, 
happens to the race of prophets (T6 5c npognT LKw 
yeveEL), for the mind is evicted from us at the 
arrival of the divine Spirit (Etorxiteral ev 

yap ty hutv > vouc kata Try Tov Qetov nvevuartoc 
apttiv), but at its departure the mind enters once 
again, Mortal may not cohabit with immortal. 
Therefore the setting of the mind and the darkness 
around it produce ecstasy and divinely-inspired 


1. Only to the 6ixator and ocogot, Her. 259 f. CE. 
also Wis. Sol. 7.27, where we are informed that it is 
Wisdom which makes men ("holy s8ouls") ""friends of God 
and prophets." In Philo (and in Wis. Sol.) we can 
observe a difference between what is called a "prophet" 
and the nabhi' of the O. T. The O. T. prophets play 
scarcely any role in Philo, since most of his Scripture 
quotations are from the Torah. Cf, Lubrmann, Offen- 
barungsverstindnis, pp. 34% £F. 


madness (tExoTaorwy rat fcopopmrov waviav). He 
(Moses) connects the following passage to this 
scripture by s8aying, 'it was said to Abraham"' 
(tppedn npoc *' ABpaqu). For in reality the 
prophet, even when he 8eems to be speaking, is 
actually silent, while Another makes use of his 
organs of s8speech, the mouth and the tongue, ex- 
pressing what he wishes. With an invisible 
musical |kill, he plays on these organs and 
produces pleasant and elaborate 8ounds full of 
every harmony, | 


This passage (and others cited above) oidvided us 
with a background for an understanding of the prophetic 
self-understanding of the Corinthian enthusiasts. Even 
some of Philo's specific statements supply us with a key 
for interpreting Paul's arguments in 1 Corinthians 14. 

For example, Philo's statement that the youc in us departs 
at the coming of the Spirit illumines Paul's counter- 
Statement in 14.15: . . . npoocutouar 5e kar TW vol. 


Philo's reference to the organs of speech as instruments 


of God® Sheds light on Paul's reference to musical 


instruments in 14.7 ff. And Paul's use of the verb uaiveodat 


1. Her. 263-266. A s8imilar comment on Gen. 15.12 
occurs in Quaest. Gen. 3.9. On prophetic ecstasy, see 
also Her. 69 f£.; Vita Cont. 12; etc. For Philo's omn 
experience, see Migr. Abr. 3% ff. 


2. A very common Hellenistic metaphor; cf. e.g. 
Plutarch, De Orac. 9. On Porphyry and the Chaldaean 
Oracles, see H. Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles, pp. 41 £f.; and 
in general, 8ee literature cited above. 
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in 14,23 is probably an ironic reference to the prophetic 


wayia of which Philo (and numerous other Hellenistic 
writers on prophecy) speaks. 

In short, a background in Hellenistic Judaism-- 
itself only part of a wider context of Hellenistic ecstatic 
practices--is most plausible as an explanation for the 
phenomenon of glossalalia in I Corinthians. The Corinthians 
claimed to be nvevuatinot a the basis of their ability to 
manifest certain nvevuarixa, chief among which was the 
ecstatic speech which they deemed to be "prophecy" par 


excellence (1 Cor. 14.37). Perhaps they thought of 


themselves as speaking under the inspiration of the Spirit 
a type of ayyclurn Srakexroc. This is at least 8uggested 
by 1 Corinthians 13.1. 

Nor is this claim completely unconnected with the 
theme of oopta delineated above. For the Corinthian 
enthusiasts, copia and ykwooar belonged together; both 
were $8igns of a truly spiritual existence. This inter- 
connection between wisdom and ecstatic "prophecy" is 


2 


attested in Hellenistic Judaism,” in which the Corinthians 


1. Cf. Job's daughter in the Testament of Job 48: 
. + » bnegdCytaro be Tn byycrurn SLakerty, . . . » 


2, Cf. above, p. 101. 


were apparently well-schooled., 

Paul is as critical of the Corinthians" claim to. 
prophecy" as he is of their claim to "wisdom."” Tndeed 
he redefines the term for them, opposing "prophecy" to 
Speaking in tongues, For Paul, prophecy involves speaking 
clearly and understandably (and in a manner consonant with 
the confession of faith, Rom. 12.6) for the exhortation 


and edification of all in the commmity (LI Cor. 14.2 f£f.). 


In 1 Corinthians 12-14 Paul is facing a dangerous under - 


standing of the church and its worship. As Luhrmann 
puts Iit, 


Fiir die Gegner war der Gottesdienst eine 
Versamnlung von Ekstatikern, die die Sprache 
der oberen Welt beherrschten und in der Ekstase 
diese Welt verliessen. Solch ein Gottesdienst 
ver lore aber den missLonarischen Charakter 
(14,23); Paulus rechnet mit nicht zur Gemeinde 
gehSrenden \5iwrat und bmioToL; die Gemeinde 
ist damit eine Grosse in der Geschichte. Ziel 
des Gottesdienstes sind o\koboun, naparancoic 
und napauve ra (14.3), die nur durch Charismen 
ty voi erreicht werden konnen , > 


Further, it appears that the Corinthians were bent 
on emphasizing a hyper-individualistic approach to worship, 
bound up as they were with their own individual experiences 


of tongue-speaking. Paul responds by calling them back to 


1. Offenbarungesverstiandnis, Þ. 38. 


their missionary task, to a concern for the church's 


corporate olxoSour and to her common pursuit of ayann 


(14.12,1). 


Nvevuarina and the 'Avalcua ' Inoovein 1 Corinthians 12.1 ff. 


It is in this s|same context that L Cortncttonts 

12.1-3 also. belongs. Tnasmuch as it has been suggested 

that Twy nvevuarixey in 12.1 is masculine in gender, it is 
desirable to deal with this passage to see if it does shed 
further light on the nvevuarixoc 8elf-understanding of 
Paul's Corinthian opponents. 

I refer here particularly to Schmithals' arguments 
on this passage. In affirming the masculine gender for 
TWV nvevuar ixwv Schmithals states that Paul never used the 
term nvEvuar ins in the gense of yaprouata.* He regards 
this passage as a reply to a question from the Corinthian 
congregation as to whether it were possible to make in 


church such an utterance as hvadcua ' Inoove and still be 


Il. Gnosis, pp. 161-165. LI Cor. 14.1lab he regards as 
an interpolation (p. 163). On the question of gender, 
See below, 


Speaking Ev nvevuar t cov. © According to Schmithals such 
an acclamation was a regular feature of Corinthian worship, 
and indeed served as a type of confession of faith. 


To the question, "Wie konnte ein guter Christ 


Jesus verfluchen?" Schmithals answers that this is possible 


in the context of a specific understanding of Christianity 
for which an anathema against Jesus is not excluded; namely, 
the gnostic Christianity prevailing in Corinth. Schmithals 
posits the existence in Corinth of gnostic Christians who 
could, paradoxically, confess Xpiotocg but still cry out, 

av a9gcua ' Ino0Vc. This phenomenon Schmithals interprets in 
the context of an alleged dualism between nyevua and oapt, 
and a Christological distinction between the heavenly 
Spirit-Christ and the man Jesus. He cites 1 John 2.22 and 


4.2 as N. T. parallels.* Especially ingenious is his 


Il. Gnosis, Þ. 117. He includes this passage in his 
Tetter B.** For his literary-critical analysis of the 
Corinthian letters, see pp. 81-94%; for a good critique, 
See Georgi's review, in VF (1958/59), p. 96. 


2. Gnosis, Þ. LI9. 


3. For Schmithals*' reconstruction of the Corinthian 
Tonostic 8ystem," see especially GCnosis, pp. 44-49, 58-69, 
" and 117 ff. 


4. That some form of docetism is being combatted in 
1 John is quite probable, but that 1 Cor. 12.T-3 refers to 
a heretical Christology is, as I shall show, improbable. 


reference to Origen's Contra Celsum 6.28 as another_ 


parallel, in which reference is made to Gnostics who do 
not allow anyone into their congregation tav un bod 
8nTat kara Tov *' Incov.! 

It seems to me, however, that Schmithals'"' question 
Wie konnte ein guter Christ Jesus verfluchen?” must 
receive a negative answer. It is impossible for any kind 


of Christian to curse Jesus, no matter how erroneous his 


views or how Loose his behavior .* Indeed, the very im- 


possIbility of such a thing is precisely the basis upon 


which our Pauline passage must be understood. 


I. It is doubtful that even the Ophites, against whom 
Origen polemicizes in Contra Celsum 6.28, actually cursed 
Jesus. On Contra Celsum 6.28, and the question of its 
applicability to I Cor. 12.1-3, s8ee now my article, "Did 
the Gnostics Curse Jesus?"" in JBL 86 (1967), 30L-305. 


2, Schmithals' arguments on this passage have been 
accepted by Wilckens, Weisheit, p. 121, n. 1; and Georgi 
regards his exegesis of 12.1-3 as the best and most 
persuasive argument in his whole book; see Georgi's 
review in VF. Others have rejected Schmithals' interpre- 
tacion, including Luhbrmann, Offenbarungsverstandnis , 

PP. 28 ff. Hans Conzelmann has .stated orally, in a N. T., 
Seminar at Harvard (April 13, 1964), that he does not 
accept Schmithals' view; for Conzelmann's own interpres- 
tation of 12,1-3, to which I have not been privy, see his 
forthcoming commentary on 1 Cor. in the HNT series. 


First of all, there is not to be found in 1-Corin- 
thians 12.1-3 any distinction at all butwegdii Xpiotoc and 
 ImoouG. It is not a matter of variant confessions or 
variant Christologies. The only confession of faith 
referred to is the one that was undoubtedly used in all of 
the Pauline churches, including the church in Corinth; 
"viz., KVpioc ' Inooveg, "Jegus is Lord."* The one distinetion 


that Is made in our PasSage 1s not one of variant con- 


fessions, but it is the distinction between the Corinthians *' 


heathen past (bre tfevn fre) and their Christian regent. 


Paul understands their heathen past to have been determined 


by their devotion to c\dwha apwva, or rather to demonic 


I. Cf. Rom. 10.9; Phil. 2.11; LI Cor. 8.6; Rom. 1.5; 
etc.; see also U. Neufeld, The Earliest Christian 
Confess ions (New Testament Tools and Studies 5; Grand 
Rapids, 1963), pp. 43 ff. On 1 Cor. 2.8, xvpioc Tn 6otnce, 
See above, PP. 88 It. 


2. J. Massingberd Ford, in "The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians or the First Epistle to the Hebrews," CBQ 38 
(1966), 410, comments that 1 Cor. 12.2 "may not imply 
that the. Corinthians were heathen when Paul converted 
them: Paul may be thinking of the ancestors of Abraham 
Woe .'" Her argument here $8eems to me far-fetched; the 
vast amount of important Jewish material she has discovered 
in 1 Cor. can just as easily be explained If one posits 
that the leadership in the Corinthian church had grown up 
in Hellenistic Judaism, but that most of the members were 
in fact Gentiles. 
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powers, In their past, before their baptism, 


they had 
been led by (fycodc), indeed were under restraint to (bc 
av amayouevot), the demonic powers which” are the real 
forces behind pagan idols. 

That demonic forces are referred to here is evident 
from the use of the key expressions fiycoge and hnayoucyor 
to which in an opposite sense can be compared the phrase 
in Romans 8.14, nvevuarti gcov &yovrar. This is clear even 
It the text is corrupt at this point .© Paul is shown to 
be sharing the typical Jewish attitude toward idols and 
heathen gods current in late antiquity; namely, the view 
that behind the heathen gods and idols stand demonic powers. 
This is already clear from the way that the IXX translates 
certain Hebrew terms. For example, Ps. 95.5 (IXX 96.5) 


translates the Hebrew hb 73+ (vain, empty, idols) with 


1. This pass8age S$hould be added to the long Llist 
Supplied by N. Dahl in his description of the preaching 
form which he calls "das soteriologische Kontrast-Schema." 
This preaching form is marked by the contrast between the 
Tonce" and the "now," oriented soteriologically, with 
baptism as the turning point. See Neutestamentliche 
Studien fiir Rudolf Bultmann, pp. 5 ff. On the revelation- 


schema discussed by Dahl in the same article, see above, 
PP. -84 ff. 


2. Better sense can be made of the text If one con- 
jectures either npocg Ta <cidwia Ta tpwva ftycods be by 
amayouevor Or bo av imayouevor Hycoge. 


- the Greek word 6aituovin. Similarly at. Ps. 105.37 (LXX 
106. 37) the Hebrew nTu3 (to lords, to idols) is 
rendered 8aiuovioic. At Isaiah 65.11 the Hebrew Ta? 


(to *Fortune*® = Babylonian Jupiter) is rendered s imply 


TW 8atuwovi. In Baruch 4.7, there is a reference to sacrifice 


Satuoviorc rat ob Bew which Should doubtless be understood 
as a reference to idolatry. That this is also Paul's 
understanding of idolatry is showmn not only from the present 
pass8age in 1 Corinthians 12 but also from 1 Corinthians 
10.20 fF. In 8.4 Paul had referred to the "knowledge" of 

the Corinthians® that an <c\dwiov is obbev, and that obbe ic 
Bedg © wn eG. But in 1 Corinthians 10.20-21 he informs 
them that, whereas an idol is nothing in itself (cYSwiov 

Tt toriv;), nevertheless the powers behind the idols are 
demonic powers, and to participate in a pagan cultic meal 

is to become a Kolvwvog TWV 5a4u0v Lwv .< 

Thus, 1 Corinthians 12.2 refers to demonic powers, 


and to the control these powers had exercised over the lives 


of the Corinthians before they had become Christians. * 


1. See above, Þ. 119. 


2. Toanetng batuoviww in 10.21 seems to be an 
allusion to Is. 65.11, cited above. 
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The importance of this remark by Paul is clear 


when we perceive the total context; namely, the whole 
discussion of "spiritual gifts" 'in 1 Corinthians 12-14, 
and the implication that the demonic powers are capable 
of producing ecstatic prophecy of a 8|ort which resembles 
that 80 highly vaunted by the Corinthian pneumatics. 
Ecstatic prophecy, glossolalia, as a phenomenon is not 
restricted to the Christian community, and ought not, 
therefore, be made a criterion for special status in the 
commmity. For Paul is saying that this demonic wariety 
of ecstatic speech as such is not capable of leading men 
to confess Jesus as Lord; on the contrary, such ecstatic 
Speaking could also lead to cursing Jesus. For Paul the 
demons not only "believe and tremble"+ but are actively 
engaged in venting their curses against Jesus--possibly 
through ecstatic phenomena. --and against those who belong 
Z 


to him. © This they are capable of doing even by simulating 


the "spiritual gift" of ecstatic prophecy. Paul's point 


Il. James 2.19, a commonplace, as witness Justin 
Dial. 49. | 


2. For Paul the demonic hpxovtec knew who the "Lord 
of glory" was; what they did not know was that by cruci- 
fying him they would bring their own domain to defeat and 
open up the way of s8alvation to men. Cf. above on 1 Cor. 
oe 


is simply that possession of the Spirit is not to be 
Judged by the occurrence of ecstatic Speaking "in tongues* 
but by the utterance of the common Christian (baptismal) 


confession. 


The -key to a proper understanding of 1 Corinthians 


12.1-3 is the recognition that it belongs to the whole 
context in chapters 12-14. If it is interpreted in 
isolation, as is done by Schmithals, the point of Paul's 
argument is lost. That it does belong to the wider 
context is clear from nepui 6& Tw nvevuarinwy in 12.1, a 
heading that governs. the entire argument in 12-14, TWV 
MV EVLUAT LKwV is to be taken as a neuter; the nvevuarika in 
12.1 are the s8ame as the yapirouata in 12.4% and the whole 
context concerns "spiritual gifts." 

Paul's argument is a shocking one, and was un=- 
doubtedLy intended to be such. Paul is arguing that the 
gift of ecstatic s8peech is not to be unduly exalted above 
other s8piritual gifts, since ecstatic speech--qua ecstatic 


Speech--is not a distinguishing mark of "spiritual" 


1. For the neuter nvevuarika see also 9.11 and 14.1; 
in 14.12 a good case can be: made for mv cvuaT iruwy (Ppc 8g 
m 8yP 8a) instead of nvevuatrwy. I see no merit in 
Schmithals" argument that 14.1 is an interpolation; see 
Gnosis, Þ. 163. CO 


Christians at all. It is a phenomenon that is known among 


Pagans as well--perhaps had even played a part in the 


Gentile Christians' own previous religious background-=-and 
which can even be used as-a demonic vehicle by which the 
demons can vent their curses against Jesus Christ. Con- 
versely, from the very fact that it is only the Spirit of 
God who can lead men to a confession of Jesus. as Lord, all 
Christians, all who participate in the congregational 
confession of faith in Jesus as Lord, are in effect speaking 
"in the Spirit of God. Therefore there can be no dis- 
tinctions made in the congregation between those with 
Spiritual" gifts and those without ""spiritual" gifts, for 
it is a gift of the Holy Spirit Iitself to be able to confess 
Jesus as Lord. 

So, Paul argues, there is only one Spirit, and all 
Christians share this Spirit by virtue of their baptism 
and common: confession. The expression avadcua * Incove 18 


to be understood as a Pauline antithesis? to the common 


1. See now also J. Sweet, "'A Sign for Unbelievers: 
Paul's Attitude to Glossolalia,"” NTS 13 (1966/67), 251 £.; - 
and K. Maly, "1 Kor 12,1-3, eine Regel zur Unterscheidung 
der Geister?" BZ 10 (1966), 92. It is possible that this 
striking expression was influenced by Paul's interpretation 
of Deut. 21.23; cf. Gal. 3.13. For a Jew, death by cruci- 
fixion would conjure up the "curse" of Deut. 21.23. This 
Seems to be the case in 4QpNah I.7 f., on which see Maly, 
ibid., Þ. 94. | 


Christians at all. It is. a phenomenon that Is know among 


pagans as well--perhaps had even played a part in the 
Gentile Christians' own previous religious background--and 
which can even be used as a demonic vehicle by which the 
demons can vent their curses against Jesus Christ. Con- 
versely, from the very fact that it is only the Spirit of 
God who can lead men to a confession of Jesus as Lord, all 
Christians, all who participate in the congregational 
confession of faith in Jesus as Lord, are in effect 8peaking 
Tin the Spirit of God.” Therefore there can be no dis- 
tinctions made in the congregation between those with 
Topiritual” gifts and those without ""spiritual" gifts, for 
it is a gift of the Holy Spirit Iitself to be able to confess 
Jesus as Lord. 

So, Paul argues, there is only one Spirit, and all 
Christians share this Spirit by virtue of their baptism 
and common: confession. The expressIion av ad<ua * Incove LS 
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to be understood as a Pauline antithesis” to the common 


1. See now also J. Sweet, "'A Sign for Unbelievers: 
Paul's Attitude to Glossolalia,” NTS 13 (1966/67), 251L £.; - 
and K. Maly, 1 Kor 12,1-3, eine Regel zur Unterscheidung 
der Geister?" BZ 10 (1966), 92. It is possible that this 
striking expression was influenced by Paul's interpretation 
of Deut. 21.23; cf. Gal. 3.13. For a Jew, death by cruci- 
fixion would conjure up the "curse" of Deut. 21.23, This 
Seems to be the case in 4QpNah I.7 £., on which see Maly, 
ibid., Þ. 94%. | 


Christian confession, an antithetical expression used to 


shock the Corinthian enthusiasts into placing the phenomenon 


of ecstatic prophecy” into a proper perspective, to see 
it as a possible vehicle for demons as well as for the 
Spirit, and to understand that this is not by any means a 
distinguishing mark of "'spiritual" Christianity. 

In 12.4 ff, Paul goes on to explain that there is 
one Spirit, but there is given to all Christians different 
gifts of the Spirit by which, acting in concert, the whole 
body of Christians can be built up and strengthened. yevr 
YA.WOCWV and tpueveia YA.W0OWV are gifts of the Spirit, but 


they 'are noticeably placed last in Paul's list. 


Chapter VI 


GENESIS 2.7 IN GNOSTIC EXEGESIS 


Introduction 


It has already been shown, in previous chapters, 
that the ny<vua-vuyn, nycevuar iroc-yuyiroc contrast 
develops out of a Hellenistic-Jewish exegesis of Genesis 
2.7 (in the Greek text). The nvorn of 2.7a is regarded as 
identical with the nvevua, and constitutes the heavenly 
and inmortal part of man, 

This chapter carries this further and explores 
the ny<vuar irogceyuxiroc terminology in Gnostic texts and 
its relation to the Gnostic exegesis of Genesis 2.7. 
Genesis 2.7 is a focal text for gnostic speculation (a 


fact which, nevertheless, has not heretofore been, noticed 


by scholars) .* This chapter can thus be considered to 


I. For example, in the scriptural index to Jonas, GnosIis 
und spatantiker Geist, Gen. 2.7 does not appear at all. 


supplement what has been discovered by others concerning 


gnostic exegesis of another important passage in Genesis, 
1 | 


T6 -L.Z67; 


7} Actually the nvevuar vxogQ-wuN iro terminology Is 
not always employed in gnostic materials, and the gnostic 
exegesis of Genesis 2.7 is quite varied. What follows 
are the most important examples of how the various gnostic 
groups interpreted Genesis 2.7, and how the nvevuar iKoc- 
yvx nog terminology, when it is used, fits into the 


context of Genesis 2.7 exegesis. 


The Apocryphon of John 


The bulk of this document is ess8entially a 
U-ommnentary”" on the text of the opening chapters of 


Genesis.® Using the version from the Berlin Codex 


— 


I. See especially J. Jervell, Imago Dei, pp. 122-170, 
and H.-M. Schenke, Der Gott Mensch in der Gnosis 
(Gott ingen, 1962). 


2. See now A. Kragerud, "Apocryphon Johannis” En 
formanalyse," NTT 16 (1965), 15-38; especially helpful is 
the table given on p. 34, wherein the various portions of 
AJ are s8et beside the relevant verses in Gen. On the 
Tcommentary” character of AJ, see also N. Petersen, "'The 
Literary Problematic of the Apocryphon of John"" (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard, 1967), pp. 104% ff.; 


143. 


(= B6)* as a basis, we find that the passage which interprets 


Genesis 2.7 runs from 48.14 to 52.1, The parallel passage 
in Codex II from Nag Hammadi® is 63.5-67.33, with 63.29- 
6/.10 representing an expansion not found in BG. 

In the context inmediately preceding BG 48.14, the 
creator-archons 8ay to one another, 


Let us create a man according to the image and 
appearance of God. 3 


The "commentary" jumps inmediately to Genesis 2.7, 
as can be $seen from the Language in which the creation of 
man is depicted: 

They created from themselves and from all their 
powers, they formed a formation (aynaa CCA 
Avorinddecmd ) from themselves. And [each 


one] of [all the powers created from] the power 
[the 80u]1.5 


and S., Giversen, "The Apocryphon of John and Genesis,*" 
Studia Theologica 17 (1963), 60-76. 


1. W. Till (ed.), Die gnostischen Schriften des 
koptischen Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 (TU 60.5; Berlin, 
1955); hereafter cited as BG (Berolinensis Gnosticus). 


2. On the numbering of the Nag-Hanmadi codices, it 
is now becoming common usage to follow Krause in Mitteil- 
ungen des deutschen archizologischen Instituts, Abteilung 
Kairo 18 (1962), 121-132, Abbreviations are, e. #5: 

C (= "Codex") II, C 111, etc. 


3. BG 48,11-14; cf. Gen. 1.26a. In C II Jaldabaoth 
addresses the other powers. 


4. BG 48.14-49.,2., Till's text from 48,17-49.2, in 


It is clear from this passage, and from what 


follows, that we have to do here with the creation of 


man's soul by the archons. The fall of Adam into 
L 


materiality is treated only in 52.15-17 and following. 


The words AYTAACEA | TA Aud , and TEPIXH are all 


derived from the Greek text of Genesis 2.7: 


Kat EmMhaoey Tov hvfApwnoy . . . kart tyevero 
d bvB8pwnocg clic wyny . . «. » 


It is this "psychic" creature which fulfills. the 


exhortation in the inmediately preceding context (Gen. 
1.26); the text in the Lines inmediately following refer 
back to Genesis 1.27: 


They created it (ArTaA1ec , fem., i.e. the 
vvyn) according to the image which they had 

Seen, by way of an imitation (KaTa OF MIAHEC )2 
of the one who was from the beginning, the . 
perfect Man (TTeAoc JpwnMe ). They s8aid, 
"Let us call him Adam 80 that the name of this 
(being) and his power may become for us a 

light ( yorocww ) 93 


8pite of the lacunae, is established on the basis of C IIT. 
The reading in C II is somewhat different. 


1. Cf. 55.2 ff., where reference is made to "another 
formation” (MNKEMAdE(< ). 


2. A Platonic idea though used in an un-Platonic way. 
See Plato, Timaeus 48e, for example, on the relationship 
between napadc iyua and wipnua; cf. also 28b ff. 


3. BG 49.2-9, CE. C II: . . MOTO MWOroemw , 
nz power of light." 


This passage is an interpretation of the cirwy of 


Genesis 1.27. In the Apocryphon of John Anthropos is the 


highest God. + Jaldabaoth,® the abortive product of Sophia, 
had surveyed his creative work, and had declared, "I am a 
jealous God, and beside me there is no other" (BG 44.14 £.; 
cf. Ex. 20.5; Is. 45.5,6; 46.9). The Mother (Sophia) 

realizes her deficiency and repents, and a voice comes to 

her, "There exists the Man, and the Son of Man" (BG 

47.15 f.).. Jaldabaoth and the other archons see in the 

water an image (c\xwv) of the Man, i.e. the highest God, 

and resolve to imitate it, thereby to illuminate their own 
darkness. Their psychic creation they resolve to call "Adam," 


in order to capture the magic of this name for themselves. 3 


1. Cf. BG 22.9, and especially BG 47.14 ff. 


2, On Jaldabaoth, see W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis (Gottingen, 1907), pp. 35Ll-355, where the planetary 
aspect of Jaldabaoth and the seven archons is discussed. 
The name "Jaldabaoth®" is probably to be translated, "Child 
of Chaos," as was suggested by A. Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzer- 
geschichte des Urchristentums (Leipzig, 1884; r. Þ. 
Darmstadt, 1963), Þ. 238, See now, for an explicit con- 
nection between Jaldabaoth and chaos, the Untitled Text 
from C II, 151.24, where Ialdabaoth is addressed as a 
child of the abyss, i.e. chans (wvoyw ). The meaning 
Tchild of chaos" (JU),/72 N32) is s8upported also by 
Frank Cross of Harvard (in an oral commmication) . 


3. On the ekxwy doctrine in AJ, see especially H.-M. 
Schenke, Der Gott Mensch, pp. 32-43; I find myself in 
basic agreement with his conclusLions. 


What follows in the text is a further elaboration. 
of the work of the creator-archons in fashioning man's 


sgoul, At this point there are two different vers ions. 


In BG each of the creator-angels is referred to as a yoyn.+ 


In C II each of the angels creates a different feature of 
man's s8o0ul.* I present first the text of BG 49! 9-51.1: 


And the powers (SOM ) began from below. The 
first is Deity, a soul of bone; the second is 
Lordship, 3 a 8inew-soul; the third is Fire, a 
8oul of flesh (otVvrxq NCAPE ); the fourth is 
Pronoila, a soul of marrow and the whole consti- 
tution of the body; the fifth is Kingdom, a s&o0ul 
of blood; the 8 ixth is Understanding, a soul of 
skin; the s8eventh is Sophia, a soul of hair. And 
they adorned the whole body. And their angels 
came to them from (among) those who had been pre- 
pared at first by the powers. (And they received)* 
the hypostases of g8oul (A? rnvcTacic OPytit ) 
for the ordering of the jJoint-members. And they 
created the entire body, joined together from 

the multitude of angels which I mentioned at 
first. And it remained inert a long time, for 
the seven powers were unable to raise it up, nor 
could the 360 angels who had put together the 
Joint-members. 


The same passage in C II reads as follows: 


\ 


I. This version is paralleled in C III 22.18 ff. 
2. This version is paralleled in C IV 24.2 ff. 


3. Following Till's emendation of XC to Ac : 
cf. also C II 63.18. 


4, Cf. C II 63.24 £. 


And the powers (MVArIWdmM(C ) began. The first, 
Goodness (TuwTXxpicroc), created a s0ul of 

bone; the s8econd, Pronoia, created a 8oul of 
Sinew; the third, Deity; created a soul of flesh; 
the fourth, Lordship (TMwTA6E(< ), created a 
soul of marrow; the fifth, Kingdom, created a 
soul of blood; the sixth, Zeal (TKw? ), 

created a 8oul of |skin; the 8eventh, Wisdom 
(TMATpPANGHT ), created a g0ul of hair. And 
the multitude of angels stood up before it. They 
received from the Powers (MEZG&tC/4 ) the 

Seven psychic hypostasest in order to make the 
joining of the limbs and the joining of the pieces 
and the 8ynthesis of the adornment of each of the 
members . . . .* . . . And all the angels and 
demons worked antil they had adorned the psychic 
body (MA PFKIV Acwra ), but their entire 
work was inert and motionless for a long time 
(67.10-14). 


Though these texts are slightly different, they 
both refer to the creation of the 8oul, or the "psychic 


body, of man.? ' In 80 far as they are working with won 


1. Taking WTCALg YE WAtmcTaCic AJTE WrxikH as 
object of the verb AYKy , as does Giversen in his 
translation, Apocryphon. Joharmis (Acta Theologica Danica 5; 


Copenhagen, 1963), Þp. 75. 


2. At this point there occurs in C II a very Long 
Section describing how each of the 365 angels (though the 
full number is not represented) contributed a part to the 
psychic body of man, The angels are given various names, 
most of them sounding more like Egyptian names than Hebrew 
or Aramaic (accqrding to Thomas Lambdin, in an oral commmi- 
cation). This section runs from 63.29-67.10. . 


3. The reference in these passages to owua is a 
remnant of an earlier tradition concerning the creation 


by the angels of man's body. See below, p.15s1. 


they themselves are referred to as "souls," and their 
"hypostasis" is a psychic "hypostasis." I have. hesitated 
to translate bnooraoic with the usual (Latin cognate) 


' What Seems to be meant by bnootraoc is 


"Substance." 
Something like "underlying basic reality" ("zugrunde 
Liegende Wirklichkeit"). i 


The description of the work of the 8even powers 


in creating the various parts of the body (bone, sinew, 


marrow, flesh, etc.) may stem from a Jewish wisdom tradition 


guch as is reflected also in the Testaments of the Twelve 


Patriarchs, especially at Testament of Reuben 2-3, where 


the s8even nvevuata given to man in creation are enumerated; 
the seven nveEvuata TNG Mavnc are considered as resident 


in various parts of the body. 


There may also be in the Apocryphon of John some 


distant reflection of a s8peculation on Plato's; Timaeus. 


At Timaeus ' 69C ff. there is a description of the activity 


of the created gods in fashioning the various parts of 
the body of man which will house the inmortal element of 


the s8oul created by the Demiurge himseLlf. 


1.- I am indebted to Prof. Koester for allowing me to 


See part of his article on bnooTaotc in TWBNT, to be 
published in the s8pring of 1968. TI ove the reference to 
the Testament of Reuben to him as well. 


That we are dealing here with an involved commentary 
bo Genesis 2.7 is confirmed by the passage taticcety 
following, wherein we are informed of the origin of man's 
nvevua,' The text continues: 


And the Mother wished to get back the power (T97A. , 
C II: TAjWdmMic ) which $he had given to the 
archon of Prounikos. She came in innocence; 
begged the Father of ALL rich in mercy, the God 

of Light. He sent by a holy decree the Autogenes+ 
and the four lights (Mmniarrorewvidc AW ne(Toor 
woroiwr , C 11: ftor AGwirHPp , "the five light- 
bearers") in the form of the angels of the first 
archon. They advised him s0 that they might 

bring forth from him the power of the mother. 

They 8aid to him, "Breathe into his face from 

the s8pirit (NEnAd ) that is in you, and the 

thing (wb) will rise up." And he breathed upon 
him from his s8pirit, which is the power from the 
Mother, into the body, and it immediately moved 
(BG 51.1-52.1 = C II 67.15-33). 


Compare the end of this passage in the C IT vers1lon: 


And he blew into him his spirit, which is the 
power of his Mother; he did not know, because he 
was in ignorance. And the power of the mother 
went out from Altabaoth into the psychic body 
which they had made for him according to the image 
of him who was from the beginning. The body 
moved, and received strength, and shone. 


The sequel to this passage describes how as a 
result of this inbreathing the man was stronger and wiser 
than all of the archons, who thereupon became jealous and 


cast man down into the Lower depths of materiality. 


1. (= Christus); cf. BG 32.9. 


For our purposes. it is important to point out how 


the account in the Apocryphon of John of the reception by 
man of his Spiritual nature is based upon an interpretation 
of Genesis 2.7, especially: Kar EY EQVOTIOEV £\G TO TpPOCwNoV 
 abToV nv onvy (= nvevua) twnc. The nvevua has been placed 
over against the ywx1, the Ywxikoc nature of man. The 
nvevua is the heavenly part of man, derived from the 
Mother (Sophia) and ultimately from the Pleroma, whereas 
the wyxn is a creation of Ialdabaoth and his creator- 
angels. Though the adjective nvevuartixoc does not occur 


I 


in Apocryphon of John, the term WY kKoGet is used--but 


only in the inmediate context of the gnostic commentary 
upon Genesis 2.7. 
The nvevua-yvxn contrast does not play any role 


in the editorial framework of Apocryphon of John, nor are 


gnostic men distinguished: from non-gnostic men on the 
basis of a nvevuar ikog-wuiirocg differentiation. The 
gnostic class of men is referred to as the "unwavering 


generation," and the non-gnostics are regarded as having 


I. In C IT 63.9,26; 67.5,12,30; 68.14; cf. C IV 
23.26. The adjective xoixoc does not occur in AJ, nor 
is anything made of the phrase in Gen. 2.7, xovuv _— 


Thc YG. 


a "counterfeit spirit" (AnTiuyuew Anvil ).+ This 


terminology is not explicitly related to the Genesis 
exegesis a liheated above, though of course it presupposes 
that the gnostic men have the true nvEvua. 

The PasSage here treated is a highly-developed 
mythopoeic synthesis of several Jewish traditions of 
Genesis exegesis. These include (1) the Hellenistic- 
Jewish distinction between the higher nvevua and the lower G 
woxn based on the Greek text of Genesis 2.7 (discussed 
above), . (2) the tradition (probably Palestinian)*® that 
Adam was created as a "formless mass" (gdlem) into which 
God breathed his life-giving breath, and (3) the Hellenistic- 
Jewish tradition (interpreting Gen. 1.26) that God 


relegated the creation of man's body to the angels. s ALL 


of these traditions of exegesis are widely taken over and 


1. On the "unwavering generation" (BG 22.12-17; 
75.20; etc.) see N. Petersen's dissertation, "The Literary 
Problematic of the Apocryphon of John," pp. 122 ff., and 
the literature cited there. For a still-useful discussion 
of various gnostic classifications of men, see R. 
Liechtenhan, Die Offenbarung im Gnosticismus, PP. 84% £f£F. 
and E. Schweizer's article on Treas in TWBNT VI. 


2. Because based on the Hebrew text of the Old 
: Testament., On the rabbinic doctrine of the golem, see 
below. 


3. See below. 
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variously interpreted in gnostic literature. The Apocryphon 


of John reflects a continuing stage in an already gnosti- 


cized 8ynthesis., What makes these 'speculations "egnostic" 
is not the traditions themselves, but how they are in- 
terpreted and reformulated in the gnostic context and with 
the gnostic tnventicngidey; 

The s8peculation that God addressed the angels when 
he 8aid "Let us make man" (Gen. 1.26) is attested in 


Justin's Dialogue with Trypho 62, where he rejects this 


doctrine, along with the concomitant teaching that the 
body of man is the creation of the angels (bri byyeXuv 
nornua hv Td own To bvBpwnetov). The earliest extant 
witness to this doctrine is Philo, who states it no less 
than three times (Op. 72-75; Conf. 168 ff.; Fug. 68 fF.), 
and that in the interest of preventing one from ascribing 


to the transcendent and holy God the making of a' mixed 


— 


1. See my remarks on "Gnosticism" in Chapter One. 
Note that these 8speculations are based on Jewish traditions, 
and, of course, the Jewish scripture. The AJ, for 
example, must have many more reflections of Jewish tra- 
dition. Cf. e.g. the sequel to the passage treated above, 
where Adam is stronger and wiser than all the creator- 
angels, To this should be compared the rabbinic tradition 
concerning the "image," interpreted to mean that Adam was 
larger, more glorious, and wiser than all the angels, 
Genesis Rabba 17.4. On this see Jervell, Imago Dei, p. 96. 


creature such as man, More precisely, God fashioned man's. 


immortal element, but delegated to. the "powers" or "angels" 


Subsidiary to him the creation of man's body, the seat of 


the vices. For the origin of this doctrine 6ne can point 


to a direct influence from Plato's Timaeus 41A, wherein 


it is s8tated that the body of man is fashioned by lower 
beings ("gods" in Plato, "powers" or "angels" in Philo), 
but that the inmortal soul is created directly by the 


Demiurge (Timaeus 41D). 


It is not difficult to 8ee how s8uch 8speculations 
on Genesis 1.26 by Philo and other exegetes could be 
interpreted with a gnostic twist. Such Genes is-speculations , 
indeed, are the primary building-blocks for the fabrication 


of gnostic myths and systems. 


Adam as Golem in Rabbinic Tradition 


According to a tradition of exegesis of Genesis 
2.7 current in the rabbinic schools at least from the 


Second century, Adam was first created as a ""shapeless 


1. Cf. the reference to the seven nvevuata and the 
vices of man from the Testaments of the Twelve Peztriarchs, 
cited above, p. 148. 


>. 


mass" (27223). The Midrash on Genesis 2.7 comments as 


follows: 
This teaches that he $|et him up as a lifeless 
mass ( 772? 1) reaching from earth to heaven 
and then infused a soul into him. 1 
And again: ' 
R. Tanhuma in the name of R. Banayah and, R. 
Berekiah in the name of R. Leazar said: He 
created him as a lifeless mass (773 )F) 
extending from one end of the world to the 
other; thus it is written, "Thine eyes did 
See mine unformed 8ubstance"” (Ps. 139.16) .4 
The latter passage is particularly important, for 
it provides us with a key to the origin of the description 
of Adam as a golem, and it gives us an indication that 
this tradition is relatively early. On the Latter point, 
the attribution of this doctrine to Banayah and Leazar 


puts us at lIleast back to the second century, for both of 


these s8ages were Tannaim. As to the use of the term golem, 


it occurs only once in the O1d Testament, at Psalm 139.16, 


where it 8ays of Adam, 5 


1. Genesis Rabba 14.8, Soncino ed., Þ. Ll6; text 
Albeck ed., Þp. L132. | 


2. Genesis Rabba 8.1, Soncino ed., Þ. 54%; Albeck, 
2; IS. | 


3. In the Jewish tradition this psalm was regularly 
put: into the mouth of Adam. See G. Scholem, "Die | 
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Thy eyes beheld my unformed 8ubstance ( 2 4 21): 
in thy book were written, every one of them, the 
days that were formed for me, when as yet there 

was none of them. | 


One further text, of many that could be adduced, © 


contains the following, put into the moufh of R. Acha 


b. Chanina: 3 


The day consisted of twelve hours. In the first 
hour, his [Adam's] dust was gathered; in the 
Second, it was kneaded into a shapeless mass; in 
the third, his Limbs were $|shaped; in the fourth, 
a 8oul was infused into him; in the fifth he 
arose and stood on his feet; in the sixth, he 
gave [the animals] their names; in the seventh, 
Eve became his mate; in the eighth, they ascended 
to bed as two and descended as four ; 4 in the 


Vorstellung von Golem in ihren tellurischen und magischen 
Beziehungen," Eranos Jahrbuch 22 (Zirich, 1953), 240. 


1. The word occurs only here in the O. T. RSV trans- 
lation. The other idea, that Adam extended from earth to 
heaven (or from one end of the world to the other) is also 
read out of Scripture, from Deut. 4.32: Q4TA 0 574 x F, thy 
on O1DEN XS 4937) YT7An +» . CE. b. Sanh. 38d, 
where Deut. 4.32 is quoted in connection with this tra- 
dition. Adam's reduction in size is derived from Ps. 139.5, 
and connected to his fall into sin. On the latter, see 
G. Scholem, Eranos Jb, p. 240; cf. W. D. Davies, Paul and 
Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1962), Þ. $5. 


2. See the enumeration of texts in Jervell, Imago Dei, 
p. 105, and the literature cited there. 


3. So Scholem, p. 239. 


4. I.e., with Cain and his twin sister; cf. Yeb 62a, 
cited on p. 242 of Soncino ed, in a note. 


ninth, he was commanded not, to eat of the tree; 
in the tenth, he sinned; in the eleventh, he was 
tried; and in the twelfth, he was expelled 

[ from Eden] and departed, for it is written, 
"Man abideth not in honour .”l 


Our interest centers upon the second and fourth 


hours in R. Acha's schema: Adam is first a lifeless mass 


(25 71), and then is animated by the inbreathing into 


him of his soul ( 12 V3).5 This colorful tradition con- 
cerning the creation of Adam? is to be found in the 
background of many gnostic accounts, including the one 


treated . above from the Apocryphon of John. * But in the 


gnostic sources, it is because of the basic inferiority 


} 


I. Soncino ed., Þ. 242, quotation from Ps. 49.12 
(Heb. 49.13). 


2. On the interpretation of the rabbinic doctrine of 
the golem, see Jervell, pp. 105 £ff., and especially G. 
Scholem's article cited above. Jervell's arguments, that 
this doctrine. underscores the collectivity of Adam's 
person, IT find quite convincing. 


' 3. In this tradition, as in others discussed by the 
rabbis, I think we 8should allow for a, bit of humor. The 
study of Torah was, for the 8ages, not a burden but sheer 


JOY. 


4. See'esp. BG 50.15-19; C II 67.10-14%. Cf. also 
Brandenburger, Adam und Christus, pp. 89 ff., and p. 85, 
n. 2, where he remarks concerning the rabbinic golem 
Speculation that "gnostische VorsteLllungen stehen damit-- 
wie auch immer, sei es nehmend oder gebend--in Verbindung,. 
Nothing further is 8aid on the origins of this: s8peculation 
in rabbinic tradition; furthermore, he has missed the 
importance of Gen. 2.7 in his discussion of the evidence. 
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of the creator (or creator-powers) that the body of Adam 
Lies inert and unable to move. The essential life- 
principle is breathed into him from a Source ultimately 
higher than and 8uperior to the creator(s), and is that 
which enables man to rise above his creaturely existence 
and even to despise his creator(s). This is the pattern 


in the Apocryphon of John--where, however, the distinction 


has already been made between thewyr and the nvevua-- 
and it is the pattern in many other gnostic texts as well, 
Sgome of them reflecting earlier 8stages in the development 


of the tradition in gnostic circles. 


Saturninus 


Probably the earliest stage® in the gnostic re- 
interpretation of this tradition of Genesis 2.7 exegesis 


is that represented by Saturninus.* Irenaeus records the 


I. So far as our extant materials permit us to 
determine. See here also K. Rudolph, "Ein Grundtyp 
gnostischer Urmensch-Adam-Spekulation," ZRGG 9 (1957), 7; 
and G. Quispel, "Der gnostische Anthropos und die judische 
Tradition," Eranos-Jahrbuch 22 (1953), 202. 


2, And probably Menander; cf. Tertullian, de carnis 
regurrectione 5: "Futile et frivolum istud corpusculum, 
quod malum denique appeLlare non horrent, etsi angelorum 


following concerning the heresy of Saturninus (or 


Satornilus, as he is sometimes called) : 


Saturninus, like Menander, set forth one Father, 
unknown to all, who. created the angels, | arch- 
angels, powers, and authorities. By $8even of 
the angels was made the world, and all things in 
it. And man was created by the angels, when a 
luminous image appeared below from the highest 
power. When they were unable to grasp it (he 
Says), for it immediately darted upward again, 
they exhorted one another saying, "Let us make 
man according to the image and likeness.”" When 
he was fashioned, and the creature was not able 
to 8tand erect, due to the feebleness of the 
angels (et non potuisset erigl plasma propter 
imbecillitatem angelorum) , * but wriggled like a 
worm (quasi vermiculus scarizaret), the power 
from above, © taking pity on him because he was 
made in its+ image, s8ent forth a spark of light 


fuisset operatio, ut Menandro et Marco placet . 39 


Marcus" is probably not the Valentinian of the same name. 
Rudolph pushes the tradition back to Simon Magus; ZRGG 
9 (1957), 


1. Though not explicitly represented, one must posIt 
the interposition here of a female principle corresponding 
to Simon's (and Menander's) Etvvoia. 


£&, VE, Hippolytus Ret. 7.28.3: Kalb un Svv aueyou 
avopdovotat Tov mMdouatroc bid T0 abpavec tw hyychov. 


3, Cf. Ibid. 


4. "His" or "her"? Cf. AJ where Wisdom, the Mother, 
is the agent. But in the 8ystem of Simon and Menander == 
and perhaps now also in Saturninus--h bnep navTta bvvauic 
is a fatherly principle, the npwroc Beoc. CE. Justin 
1 Apol. 26.3; and on Simon and Menander, see H. Schlier, 
TDas Denken dar friihchristlichen Gnosis," in Neutestament - 
liche Studien fiir Rudolf Bultmann (Berlin, 195%), Þ. 69. 


(scintillam vitae = on v9npa THC twnc) . which 
raised the man erect, gave him limbs, and 
caused him to come to life. 
This myth contains a re-interpretation of two of 


the Jewish traditions mentioned above, the creation of 


man's body by the angels (Gen. 1.26 Ff.) and the speculation 


based on Genesis 2.7 that man was formed as a $8hapeless, 
inert mass, and vivified by the inbreathing of God. The 
curious idea that the M\aoua of the angels "wriggled like 
a worm” (cf. Hippolytus, Ref. 7.28.3, bc oxwanxoc 
oxapittovroc) may not only be a-picturesque extension of 
the idea of Adam as an inert golem, but may represent a 
Separate Jewish tradition. This has been stated by G. 
Quispel, though without 5upporting evidence.® R. M. Grant 


is probably on the right track in his suggestion that 


1. ' Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.24.1 = Harvey ed., Ll.17. 


2. See Eranos Jb 22, p. 205, where he refers in a note 
to an article by E. Preuschen, "Die Apokryphen gnostischen 
Adam-Schriften aus dem Armenischen wubersetzt und unter- 
Sucht,"” in Festeruss Bernhard Stade (Giessen, 1900), p. 227. 
Preuschen, in treating the creation of man by Jaldabaoth 
and the angels in the Sethian-Ophite system (Iren. Adv. 
Haer. 1.30) as "ein riesenformiges Monstrum, das s8ich nur 
kriechend bewegen kann," states in a note that this is 
Tine jiidische Fabelei,"” referring to Eisenmenger , 
Entdecktes Judentum I (1700), 365 ff. But Eisenmenger 's 

collection of material sheds no further light, besides 
referring to the usual rabbinic texts describing Adam as 
' a golem, or as two-faced (Ps. 139.5:). 
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Saturninus may have derived this from Psalm 22.7, applying 
the PasSage to Adam: tyw 6& elur oxwink rat obx UvOpwnoc 
(LXX 21.7).+ But I would 8uggest that Psalm 22.7 had 
already been applied to Adam in Jewish tradition before 
Saturninus, in a manner analogous to the use of Psalm 

139. 16. We now have some evidence from Qumran that points 
in this direction. A verse from one of the Thanksgiving 
Hymns (1QH XI.12) reads as follows: 


. that the worm of the dead may be raised 
trom the dust to thy eternal counsel . - 


The "worm"! ny932N, the s8ame word used in Ps. 22.7, 


and translated in the LXX oxwant) is in this Qumran hymn 


a reference to mortal man. Influence from Psalm 22.7 

(perhaps also from Job 25.6) I find to be quite probable. 
Saturninus' myth is thoroughly "gnostic"; the 

creator-angels (of whom the Jewish God is one) are inferior 


beings working independently of the highest God, and the 


1. R. M. Grant, Gnosticism and Early Christianity 
(CYev. ed.; New York, 1966), Þ. Ll0L. 


2. I have used the edition of Lohse, which is based 
on the editio princeps published by E. L. Sukenik 
(Jerusalem, 1954). 


3. Cf. 1.24.2: Et Judaeorum Deum unum ex angelis 
esse alt, 


. ” . * » * 
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essential immortal essence of man is derived not from his 
creator (s) but from a higher. power. It is this T:park of 
life"--essentially FATE to God--which must be 
retrieved and saved. | 

Absent from the s8ystem of Saturninus, however, is 


the differentiation of nvevua, mMVEVUAT LKOC and voxn, 


woNxinog. The nvon twnc of Genesis 2.7 is referred to as 


L which alone is inmortal and. which is 


a onuwOnp twnc, 
placed over against the bodily creation of the angel-powers. 
This doctrine functions in the s8ystem of Saturninus to 
distinguish between classes of men, based on whether or 
not they possess the "spark of life" and are thus buopuiot 
with the highest power (Hipp. Ref. 7.28.4%). The sign of 
this "spark" is faith in Christ (Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.24.2): 
Can one attribute these s8peculations of Saturninus 
to earlier gnostic teachers, e.g. to Simon Magus? Though . 


Saturninus. is the first actually to incorporate Christ 


into his 8ystem, © the tradition of the creation of man by 


_ 1. Cf. Epiphanius Pan. 23.1.8, speaking of Saturninus: 
8ngev Toy onivBnpa wwyxny TIVv GvBpwne tay Packwy . 
Already in Wis. Sol. 2.2-3: the nvon of Gen. 2.7 is put into 
parallel with onivOnandnveuuc ; gee above, Þ. 54. 


2. Simon claims to be the "Great Power" himself; 
Menander claims to be a |8avior |8ent from above; cf. Iren. 
Adv. Haer. 1.23. 


the angels. and the inbreathing from above of his "park 


of life” may perhaps go back to Simon. But if it does2 
there is little extant evidence, apart from a statement 
attributed to Simon by Epiphanius? to: the effect that he 
created the angels through the mediation of Ennoia, and 


the angels created the world and man, 


Simonilan Gnosticism 


Genesis 2.7 is treated exegetically in an important 
Simonian s8ource, though in a manner quite unlike that we 


have seen in Saturninus and Apocryphon of John. The 


exegesis occurs in the context of a commentary, preserved 


by Hippolytus (Ref. 6.9.3-6.18.7), on a revelatory document 


1. So K. Rudolph; cf. above, p.157 , n.s . Cf. here 
Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.24.1: "Ex iis (i.e. Simon and Menander) 
Saturninus . ., . et Basilides . . . .** One must, of 
course, take with a grain of salt the attempt of the 
heresiologists to make personal connections between the 
great heretical teachers. 

2, J. Jervell, Imago Dei,- p. 143, n. 83, denies that 
Simon taught that the angels created man. 


3... .. . "Evvoioy, firic torty Har Npovyiroc, Kat 
nyevua tyiov xakovucyn, 61' hg Tous ayerovy, Ext ion, o) 
5& Uyychor Toy roouov Extrioav kat Tous byyerove, 

Pan. 21.2.4. | 


ascribed to Simon Magus and -entitled Megale Apophasis 


("The Great Proclamation”). The material is highly. 


Syncretistic and philosophized, and probably quite late 


(end of the Second century?) .< 


Genesis 2.7a is quoted at Refutatio 6.14.4 F£.: 


This is” the seventh power®* concerning which Moses 
Says, 'xart nvevua Qcov Enegepero tnavw Tov VSaros " 
[Gen. 1.2], i.e. the nvevua which holds all 
things in itself, the image (£\rwv) of the un- 
bounded power, concerning which Simon says, 


5: bra. nl title occurs in Hipp. Ref. 6.11, ty T1 
' Anooace \ Th weyanrn; CE. Ref. 5.9.5 w where the Naassenes 
cite the same document as *' Anopaoic ThG ueyarnc buy aluewse . 


2. It reflects the Heraclitic-Stoic doctrine of fire, 
the Platonic dualism of vontov and aiodntoy, the Aristo- 
telian distinction between 8&vvauic and tvepycia, the 
doctrine of Empedocles that like is known by like, 
Pythagorean speculations, and at the same time contains 
a plethora of quotations from the O. T., N. T., and Homer. 
See esp. E. Haenchen, "Gab es eine vorchristliche Gnosis?" 
ZTK 49 (1952), 336. It should be remarked here that 
Haenchen, in his very fine article, does not in my opinion 
distinguish enough between the quotations from "'Simon"" and 
the Simonian commentary; he thus finds It necessary to 
deny that the Megale Apophasis can go back to Simon, a 
matter which perhaps |should be left open. The Megale 
Apophasis itself is apparently quoted in three places in 
Hippolytus: Ref. 6.9.4%; 14.4; and 18.2-7. 


3, Omitting gnory here and elsewhere; also nao' abToL 
below. 


4. The emanation of vove and tnivoia (obpavoc and 
yn as allegorized in ch. 13), and further delineated as 
toTwG, OTac, and crnoouevoc. In 14.3 the 8eventh power 
is identified with the we of Prov. 8.23,25 (Wisdom), 


'clnvy EE apbaprov uwopync. Koouobon wovn navta.! 
For this power, which hovers over the water, 
originating from an incorruptible form, alone 
orders all things (xoouet wovn navia). When some 
guch construction of. the worid had taken place 
'God formed man' taking 'dust from the earth. 

He formed (him) not simple but two-fold ( ovy 
bmovy (had 6imovy) according to the image and 
according to the likeness' (kar' eclrova rat raf* 


duo rworv) 
Genesis 2.7a is used in conjunction with Genes is ' 
1.2 and 1.26. The EB86o0un Guvauic which resides in all men 
as the power that "stands, has come to stand, and will 


Stand, ". is related via the c\xwv and buotwoic to the 


Spirit which hovered over the waters of creation. The 


Second part of Genesis 2.7 is not quoted, and no reference 


is made to the tuovonua of the nvor. twnc. 


£ nature of man, Kan” £\kova and 


By the 81movg 
xad* buorwoiy, is meant man .as having fallen into the 
world of becoming (cf. otdc xatw tv 71 bon TW bSartwv 
ty c\rove yevvnoctc, 17.1) and man from the standpoint of 


his salvation (cf. otrnoouevoc Hivw napd THY uaxapltav 


amncoavrovy Svvauiy, tay Etciiov L08n + +» +» & xa9*' duotwolv, 


av anemiaoudvoc TExcioc Emovpayiog, 17.1 f.) Salvation is 


1. On this formula 8ee Haenchen, ZTK 49, pp. 330 £. 


2. Cf. Poimandres 15: . . . 84moveg toriy b tivApwnos . Ouyrs 
uev 54G 1d own, a9av aroc 8@© 61d roy obouwdn bvepwnov. 
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4 
accomplished when one "is fully formed" (thetrov ron ) 


and thus becomes \oog xat buotog TH ayevvnTw rat bmepayty 
Suvauer (16.5). But if one does not achieve his full 
potentiality, he perishes with the world: 


bv Eav wn ttetrov iodn ETA Tov Koouov bmoXetitmal, 
Svy ae & WELVAV yOvov Kar jun EVEpyEig YEVOREVOY == 
TouTo ROT AT8 cbon. uEvy ov * Ya un ovy y, 


KOOuW xaTarpiOwucy (14.6, quoting 1 cor. £34 
Salvation resides as a potential force (5vvauic )* 
in all men, and need only be brought to full tvepyecra by 
a process of self-realization, aided by the "right word" 
(bd npoorſrwy Noyoc = the Simonian teaching) and the "place 


of the Lord" (ronoc xvprov = the Simonian commmity). 


Genesis 2.7a is quoted again in 14.7: nyc obv kat 


TLVQ TpLonov . . . T\aooet TOY bivApwnoy & Bloc; The 
answer: Ev napabc iow (Gen. 2.8). There follows an 
allegory on Genesis 2.8 ff. in which napabeiooc is equated 


with the womb (cf. Is. 44.2), and which employs the latest 


1. Cf. the Valentinian doctrine of wopeawotc, on 
which s8ee F. Sagnard, La gnose valentinienne (Paris, 1947), 
pp. 400 ff. 


2, Other terms: dhucpiotroc oTtyun (14.6); cf. the 
Naassene use of Simonian material in Ref. 5.9.5 ff.; and 
oniv9rip thayioroc (17.7). The latter term may offer a 
point of contact with Saturninus. 


3. Haenchen, ZTK 49, p. 333. 


——C_ Cd ET ETD NENT er coo 
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medical science on embryology. © 


- the Simonian use of Genesis 2.7 is 


In summary 
quite unique; there is no trace of the traditions we found 


in Saturninus. Furthermore, the mVEVuAT LKOGeYvY LKOC 


terminology does not occur in Simonian Gnosticism., Thus, 


the mvevuartirocewytroc terminology seems to occur only if 
Genesis 2.7 is interpreted accordingly, which is not the 


case in Simon, Y 


SethLan-Ophites 


The Sethian-Ophite? s8ystem as described: by 


1. I.e. Galen; cf. Wendland's notes to this passage 
in the GCS ed., and Haenchen's remark (pÞ. 328, n. 2): 
Das dii*fte fiir die Altersbestimmng der Gr. V. wichtig 
Sein"; to this see Þ. 163, n. 2. 


2, For further material on Simon Magus, see especially 
J. Jervell, Imago Dei, pp. 143-147; H. Schlier, "Das 
Denken der friichristlichen Gnosis," Neutestamentliche 
Studien fiir Rudolf Bultmann, pp. 70 ff., in addition to 
Haenchen's article in ZTK. 


— 


3. The exact relationship between ""Sethian" and 
TOphite" Gnosticism is difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine. The characterization ""Sethian-Ophite" is based 
on Theodoret of Cyrus, Haereticorum Fabularum Compendium 
1.14 (cf. Harvey ed. of Irenaeus, I, 226), who is in his 
work largely dependent upon Irenaeus: o\ 6c Ind9iavor obc 
' OpLavouc f 'Oprtrac tives bvrouatovory . . . . The Latin 
text of Irenaeus has simply "Alii. . . .,* (1.30.1 = 
Harvey 1.28). £ 


Irenaeus (in Adv. Hacer. 1.30) containg, a Genesis 2,7 


exegesis which is somewhat similar to that of the 


Apocryphon of John. The system as a whole seems to be a 


modified--essentially more Christianized--version of that 


which underlies the Apocryphon of John. 


This Genesis 2.7 commentary occurs in 1.30.6. In, 
the preceding context Jaldabaoth has boasted, "'IT am Father 
and God, and there is no one above me." "The Mother" 
(Sophia-Prounikos, 1.30.3) rebukes Jaldabaoth with the 
words, "'Do not lie, Ialdabaoth, there exists above you 
the Father of all, the First Man, and Man, 8on of Man." 


Ialdabaoth thereupon says to the other powers, "Come, let 


2 


us make man according to our image." Our text continues 


at this point: 


The 8s ix powers heard this, and since the Mother 
was giving them the idea of man (excogitationem 
hominis) in order that through him she might 
empty them of their original power, they came 
together and fashioned (formaverunt = tmaaoav) 
a man of immense dimensions in breadth and 
length. But 8s ince he was only wriggling 
(scarizante autem eo tantum)? they brought him 


I. Cf. AJ, BG 44.14%, and above, p. 145. 


2. Compare and contrast AJ, BG 48.11-14; cf. above, 
P. 143, 


3. CE. Saturninus in Hipp. Ref. 7.28.3: be oxwhnxog 
oxapttovrocg and above, p. 158. 


to his father. Sophia was operating in this. way 
in order that she might empty him, of the moisture 
cf light (humectatione luminis), that he might 
not be able to raise: himself up against those who 
are above by having power. He was secretly 

_ emptied of his power when he breathed into man 
the breath of life (Illo autem insufflante in 
hominem 8piritum vitae). Thus Pan has nous and 
enthymesis (Nun et Enthymesin),< and it is these 
that partake of s8alvation. Imnediately he gave 
thanks to the First Man, and abandoned those who 
had created him, 


In this passage are certain elements that we have 


noted in the Apocryphon of John and Saturninus: the 


the lifeless (or writhing) body of Adam created by 
Jaldabaoth and the angels, and the inbreathing by which 
man is endowed with his essential nature, superior to that 


of his creators, and which is eventually to be redeemed. 


As in Apocryphon of John this inbreathing derives ultimately 


from "the Mother" (i.e. Wisdom), and the inbreathing of 
this power into man by Ialdabaoth deprives him and the 
creator-archons of all the power they had received 
originally from the fallen Mother, Wisdom. The Jewish 


tradition of the inmense 8ize of the Adam-golem is here 


1. Omitting ""dicunt" here and in the next sentence. 


2, Cf. the six roots or Powers in the Simonian system: 
first vovuc, 'and the s8ixth evQuunotc (Hipp. Ref. 6.12. 2). 
The totality of these is the tB60wun 8Vy aL, T4 tOTWG, OTAC, 


oTnoouevoc Ref. 6.13). 
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retained, though it had played no role in Apocryphon of 
5 | 


John or in Saturninus. 
The terminology by which the nv on (mvevua) t wnc 
of Genesis 2.7 is described is, however, different both 


from that in Apocryphon of John (nvevua, Jo = Svvauic 


an! in Saturninus (onuvOrip twng). Though the term "power" 


does occur® the technical term employed for this inbreathing 


b 


is "moisture of light" (humectatio luminis), which embraces 


also nous and enthymesis. It is this "'moisture of light" 


which has overflowed from the Pleroma from the "First 
Woman" (Upper Sophia) and has fallen from above, in- 
corporated as Prounikos-Sophia (Cf. 1.30.3), and overflowing 
even into the 8on of Sophia-Prounikos, Ialdabaoth. 
Ialdabaoth is tricked into breathing this "moisture of 
light" into man, thus depriving himself of power, and 
initiating the possibility of salvation. 

The 8ystem has become Christianized by the intro- 
duction of Jesus Christ, who now sits at the right hand of 


the ignorant Ialdabaoth, receiving the "holy souls" 


| ho 


1. Cf. above, Þ. 15> on this Jewish tradition. 


2. In the phrase "uti non posset [ Ialdabaoth] erigi 
adversus eos qui sursum {$|unt], habens virtutem" 
(= 6vvauic ). 


from the world: 


For he (Jesus Christ) will not receive the holy 
Souls (animae 8anctae) only to send them back 
into the world; but (he will receive) only those 
who are of his s8ubstance (ex 8ubstantia eius), 
i.e. those who are from the inbreathing (ex in- 
8ufflatione = Ef tuovonuaroc cf. Etveouocy, 
Gen. 2.7). . The consumnmation will occur when the 
totality of the moisture of the spirit of light 
(humectatio spiritus luminis) will be collected, 
and carried away into the Aeon of incorruptibility 
(1.30.14 = Harvey 1.28.7). 


In this 8ystem there is no terminological dis- 


tinction between nvevua and vwvyn, between nvevuar iroc and 


L even though Genesis 2.7 (from which such a 


WY LKOG, 
distinction in some 8ystems does arise) plays a crucial 


role in the s8peculation of the "Sethian-Ophite® system. 


The Mandaean Literature 


In the Mandaean Literature are to be found |some 


of the traditions of Genes is-exegesis we have encountered 


above. In Book 3 of the right-hand Ginza® ore 


I. In 1.30.13 the resurrection body of Jesus Lis 
described as animale et s8piritale, in distinction from 
the worldly elements (mmdalia) which remain in the world. 
Cf. the Valentinian speculation on the nature of Jesus*" 
resurrection-body,. 


2. Hereafter referred to as GR. The left-hand Ginza 
will be cited GL. 


Pacsage, though greatly enlarged with specifically 
Mandaean motifs,” bears a remarkable resembltance to the 


passSages quoted above from the Apocryphon of John and 


Saturninus. Ptahil,® the Mandaean demiurge, addresses 


- "Wir wollen Adam s8chaffen dass er Kvnig 


the Planets: 
iber die Welt (Xa7X2 A>3XD) 8ei."* $0 they create 
Adam. He is the image (dmuta) of Ptahil and his father, 
the "Father of the Uthras."2 But he is lifeless, without 


a sgoul. 


Doch obwohl sich alle GE ns konnten 
sie ihn wight auf die Fisse stellen ( Na=þ Fe. 


2\ ).6 


Finally the lifeless body (X{"74XOT N1)7ewxy) is 
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enlived with a 8oul (mana) by Adakas-Mana and Manda-d-Hatiye, 


1. Petermann ed., I, 100-102; Lidzbarski tr., pp. 107- 
111, as quoted by K. Rudolph, ZRGG 9, pp. 9-1T. 


2, On Ptahil |ee now K. Rudolph, Theogonie, Kosmogonie 
und Anthropogonie .in den mandasischen Schriften (FRLANT 88; 
Gottingen, 1965), pp. 138 ff. 


3. The archonic angels of AJ, atk in turn, are 
actually planetary spirits. See e above, p.145 , , n.2 


4. ZRGG 9, p. 9; Cf. AJ, C II 63.1 ff. 


5. CR 101, ZRGG 9, p. 10. Cf. the Sethian-Ophite 
System, Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.30.3, where Adam is created 
according to the image. of Ialdabaoth and the archons ; 
See above, Þ. 167 


6. Cf. AJ, BG 50.15 £E. 


with the cooperation of the Uthras, Hibil, Sitil, and 


Angs . | | 2 
Wahrend Ptahil Adam anfasste, richtete ich 
Seine Knochen auf. Wahrend er die Hande auf 
ihn legte, liess ich ihn den Duft des gewaltigen 


(Lebens) riechen. Der Korper wurde voll Mark, 
und der Glanz des Lebens s8sprach in ilm . 


This is myth based on an ancient gnostic exegesis 
of Genesis 1.26 f. and 2.7, much as it occurs in the 


Apocryphon of John, Saturninus, and the Sethian-Ophite 


text referred to above. The figure of Wisdom is missing 


3 as it is also in Saturninus. 


in the Mandaean text, 
This myth occurs with variations in other Mandaean 

texts as well. For example, in CGR, Book 10, * PtahLil 

creates Adam according to his own image, and Eve according 


to the image of Adam, Ptahil casts his own s8pirit (ruba) 


into Adam, and the Planets also add of their own substance. 


1. ZRGG 9, p. 10. Cf. AJ, BG 5Ll.1 ff. and the role 
of the Mother and the Autogenes (= Christ), and the four 
Lights. 


2. ZRGG 9, Þ. ll. Ich" = Manda-d-Haiye. 


3, It is probable that the demonic Ruha-d-Qudsa is 
actually a demonized "Sophia" of Judaism; 80 H. Ringgren, 
Word and Wisdom (Lund, 1947), p. 137; cf. also Rudolph, 
ZRGG 9, Þ. 13, n. 73, and Literature cited. 


4, Pp. 241 ff., Petermann; pp. 242 ff., Lidzbarski; 
cf. Rudolph, Theogonie, Þ. 252. 
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But Ptahil and the Planets cannot raise up the Iifeless 


body. Ptahil goes to his father Abatur, takes a hidden 


mana from. the House of Life, and casts it into Adam and 
L . 0 "Ed 


'4$ 


The tradition that Adam's body could only writhe 


Eve . 


before it received the inbreathing from above is also found 
in Mandaean literature. In one of the hymns of the Ginza, 
the "Mana of the great life" laments, 

Who hath made me dwell on earth, who hath cast 

me into the physical body ('stun pagria) which 

hath no hands or feet and knoweth not how it 

will walk? It lies there and crawls. 

When these Mandaean creation-myths are understood 
for what they are, namely, remants of older gnostic 
exegetical traditions on Genesis, then it can be understood 
also why It is that in Mandaean anthropology the spirit 
(ruha) is the lower s8oul, the power of the natural life, 


the 8eat of natural desire and lust, whereas the soul 


(mana = niSimta) is the higher, immortal element which 


derives from above. Mana is an Iranian word for soul, a 


s8ynonym. of the Semitic niSimta which of course is also 


1. Cf. Rudolph, Theogonie, pp. 252 ff., for other 
variations; see also E. Drower, The Secret Adam (Oxford, 


1960), P. 35. 


2. Quoted from Drower, Secret Adam, Þp. 48. 


frequent in the Mandacan literature. In my opinion the 

| 
latter is the more original term in the Mandaean anthropo=- 
Logical vocabulary. On first glance it would appear that 


this is a terminological reversal of the roles of nvevuac 


and wyn in other enostic 8ystems . The reason for' this 


is clear: In Greek-speaking Gnosticism nvevua = the nvon 


of Genesis 2.7; but in Mandaean Cnosticism, nifimta is 


the exact equivalent of the Jj/) V1 of Genesis 2.7 in the 
Hebrew text.” It seems strange that the vital role played 
by the text of Genesis 2.7 (whether in Hebrew or in Greek) 
in these s8peculations has been 80 completely over Looked by 


many scholars.* 


2.08; Dr ower, Secret Adam, p. 4%7; and Rudolph, Die 
Mandaer (Go6ttingen, 1960), I, 165 f. Indeed Ruha is 
pers8onified as a demonic figure, mother of the planets, 
and enemy of the niSimta in man (Drower, loc. cit.). The 
ultimate connection with Sophia-Prounikos -Holy Spirit is 
very clear. See above, Þ. 172 ,, n.3 


2. The $same is true in Manichaeism, according to 
K. Rudolph; Die Mandizer, I, 166, n. 3. 


3. Rudolph refers to Scholem's statement that in some 
heretical Jewish s8ystems the /J7?7 of man was considered 
a vital potency of the earth (based on Gen. 1.24), whereas 
the AYUI) is the gift of God himself (Gen. 2.7:); cf. 
Scholem, Eranos Jb 22, pp. 241 ff.; and Rudolph, ZRGG 9, 
Pp. 16. 


4. See above, p. 11. 


Manichaean Literature 


Remnants of s8peculations on Genesis 1.26 £f. and 
2.7 are also found in Manichaean texts. They resemble 
those described above, though they are heavily overlaid 


with specifically Manichaean mytholLogoumena, I adduce 


here a passage from Theodore bar Koni, reputedly exposing 


a writing of Mani himself: + 


. and Asaklin, © der Sohn des Konigs der 
Finsternis, sagte zu den Fehlwirfen, "Bringt 
her zu mir eure Sdhne und eure Tochter, und ich, 
Ja Ich mache euch eine Form wie die, die ihr 
erblickt habt!'3 Und sie brachten sie und gaben 
Sie Ihm. Die mannlichen frass er und die 
weiblichen gab er der Nebroel,* seiner Paargenossin. 


I, This passage comes at the end of a Long and Iin- 
volved cosmogony.. On the whole cosmogony, see H., Jonas, 
Gnosis I, 284 ff., and The Gnostic Religion (Boston, 1963), 
PP. 206 ff.; the latter is in many respects an improvement 
over his earlier discussion. Cf. also H.-M. Schenke, Der 
Gott Mensch, pp. 108 ff., and lit. cited, I quote from the 
German translation of the Syriac text of Liber Scholiorum 
XI (CSCO 66) by Alfred Adam, Texte zum Manichaismus, 

Pp. 21 F. 


2. Adam 8uggests in a note (Þ. 21, n. 65) that the 
name resembles the place-name Askelon, but perhaps may be 
related to the Mandaean. astaklin, "puer phosphorus." Far 
more likely is this: Saklas, the demiurge of many gnostic 
Systems; e.g. AJ, C II, 59.L7. 


3. I.e., the image of the divine Messenger. 


4. A. Adam refers to variant readings (p. 22, n. 66): - 
Nakbasl, akbasl, Namracl. I have no solution for this | 


figure. 


Und Nebroel und Asaklin paarten s8ich miteinander. 
Und sIe wurde schwanger von qThm--und- gebar einen 
Sohn, und sie nannte seinen Namen Adam. Und sie-: 
wurde (wiederum) schwanger und- gebar eine Tochter 
und nannte ihren Namen Hawwa. 


The ultimate dependence of this passage upon 


Genesis 1.26 f. is clear. The account of the giving to 


Adam of his 8oul is omitted in bar Koni's account, but 


- 


has been preserved in one of the Turfan fragments, whose 
cos8mogony is parallel to that of bar Koni. 1 quote only 
the relevant passage: 


- + + und sie gestaltete einen KSrper mannlicher 
Gestalt mit (aus) Knochen, Nerven (oder Fett) , 
Fleish, Adern und Haut. * Und (ein Teil) von jener 
Lichtheit der Gotter, die durch Friichte und Knospen 
mit jJenen Kindern der Mazan? vermischt war, wurde 
in seinen KS6rper als Seele gefesselt . 


There is in the distant background an exegesis of 
 Genesis 2.7. The 80ul (mvon = j7YO4) of man belongs to 
the LIight-substance which the King of Darkness had captured, 


and must eventually be redeemed, 


1. So also H.-M. Schenke, Der Gott Mensch, pp. L0s £. 
and H. Jonas in Gnostic Religion, p. 227 (but not in muphe 4-35 


2. Turfan Fragment TIII 260, The translation is that 
of Andreas and Henning, Mitteliranische Manichaica aus 
Chinesisch-Turkestan I, Sitz. Heid. Ak. Wiss, philhist. 

Kl. (1932), pp. 175-222: I quote from H.-M. Schenke, Der 
Gott Mensch, pp. LLI. 


3. (= "Damonart") according to Schenke's note 16, 
p. 111. 


Valentinus, Fragment No. .1* 


And there came upon the angels a fear, as it 
were, of that creature (tn' txetvov Tov 
maaopatroc) when he made utterances greater than 
was Suited to his formation (Maoewe ) on account 
of the One who had invisibly put into him the 
Seed of the s8ubstance from above (onepua . . . 
TG avwhcy oborac), the One who speaks freely 
(nappnotatouevoy). So also among the generations 
of earthly men, the works of men become fears to 
those who make them as, for example, statues and 
images and all things which the hands fashion in 
the name of a god. For Adam, formed ( m\aovc ic) 
in the name of Man, produced fear of the pre- 
existing Man, as though he were existing in him, 
and the angels were terrified and quickly removed 
their work. 


This passage is best understood against the back- 


ground of the passages from the Apocryphon of John and 


Saturninus treated above. Adam, formed (Micgoun, Mavic, 
mXaodeis Emacev, Gen. 2.7a) by the angels as an image 
(c\nwv) of, and in the name of, the divine Anthropos 
(Gen. 1.26 £f.) had secretly been given a 8ubstance from 
above (Gen. 2.7b) which enabled him to rise above his 


plasmatic creation and to despise the angels of creation.® 


1. Preserved in Clem. Alex. Strom. 2.36.2=-4%; cf. 
W. Volker, Quellen zur Geschichte der christlichen Gnosis 
(Tibingen, 1932), pp. 57 £fEf. 


2, CE. Evangelium Veritatis (EV) 17.28 f.: KaTappewi 
NtTtAANG mavn refers to the Demiurge and the powers 
of creation; see below, Þ. 192 n.l. 
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As a result of this the angels are terrified and cast their 


creative work down into the Lowest Gcepths of materiality.* 
Nothing is s8aid specifically of the mediation of Sophia; 


in this respect the fragment resembles Saturninus' system. 


The Gospel of Truth 


The motif of the raising up of lifeless Adam is 


treated homiletically in the Valentinian Gospel of Truth 


(= EV) 30.16=-26: 


And the Spirit (TT1 Iva )5 ran to him in haste to 
raise him up. Giving its hand to the one Lying 
on .the ground, it stood him upright on his feet, 
for he had not yet stood up. TIt gave them the 
possibility of knowing the knowledge of the 
Father and the revelation of his Son. 


I... For parallels in AJ, see especially BG 48, 11-49.9; 
51.4-52.17. On the motif of secrecy, see the Cospel of 
Philip 16 on the operation of the Holy Spirit (Wisdom) 
over against the archons. See also on the motif of the 
worship by men of their own creations the Gospel of 
Philip 85. And on the treachery of the archons, see the 
Gospel of Philip L3. 


2. On the term onepua in connection with the nvon- 
nvevua of Gen. 2.7, 8ee below, Þ.222 


3. Wisdom? Cf. the Gospel of Philip 16 on the 
Secrecy of! the Holy Spirit, a role assumed by Wisdom else- 
where, e.g. in the Sethian-Ophite passage treated above. 


The mythological s8ubstratum shows through clearly, 


although the theme is treated from a very different per- 
8pective, proper to the genre of EV as an esoteric homily. + 
Its purpose is to edify the Valentinian congregation by a 
celebration of the blessings of gnosis which is accessible 


to those who have the "apirit."* 


The -Apocalypse of Adam 


In the Apocalypse of Adam from Codex V of the 


Chenoboskion Library, there occurs the following passage 


(66. 14-25): 


And the Lord (mAo0E(c ), the God who had created 
us, * came up to us and said to us, "Adam, why do 


I. By far the best short treatment of EV as a whole, 
its genre and its character as a Valentinian document, is 
that of Hans Jonas, "Evangelium Veritatis and the Valentinian 
Speculation,” Studia Patristica (TU 81; Berlin, 1962), 


VI, 96-LLL. 


2. For other Valentinian texts and discussion thereof, 
See below, ÞÞ. 212 tf. 


3. A. Bbhlig (ed.), Koptisch-Gnostische Apokalypsen 
aus Codex V von Nag Hammadi (Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
der Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg; Halle, 


1963). 


4&4. Cf. 64.16: "For we were higher than the God who 
had created us and the powers that were with him. . . ." 


you groan in your hearts? Don't you know that 

I am the God who created you? And I have 
| breathed into_you a spirit of life (47 Wmiye 
Egop'v EPWTW WOITTNMA MATE Tewae ) 80 that 
you might become a living s8oul ( Egpsl EYPIYKH 
EcComg )." Then a darkness came over our eyes. 
Then the God who had [cre]Jated us made a . 


The text breaks off at this point. When it resumes 


in pl. 67, Adam is saying that he recognized a sweet 


desire for (Seth's). mother. But=-- 


then was lost to us the vigor (7ak,44#)) of our 
eternal knowledge (67.4-8). 


The use of Genesis 2.7 seems at first glance quite 
peculiar for a gnostic document. The nvevua is described 
as the product of the creator-god himself and nothing is 
said of a higher power working independently of, or 


Secretly through, the creator. But this first impressIion 


is corrected in 76.17 ff., in the context of the apocalypse 


proper :* 


For the whole formation (nm ac aid TH Py ) 
which originated from the dead earth (ETay wwne 


At 74.3,7 he is given the name Saclas; at 69.5; 72.25; 
and 73.9. he is referred to as navToxpaTtrup. 


I. The actual apocalypse is attributed to three men 
who appeared to Adam in a dream (65.25 ff.; 67.15-21); it 
begins at 67.22 and continues to 85.18. The Larger 
framework is, in genre, a "testament,"* addressed by Adam 
to his son Seth. 


_E bod. 9,4 Anika ET,no047 ) will come under the 
power of death. But those who think in their 
hearts the gnosis of the eternal God will not 
perish. For they have not received the 8spirit 
(74/4 ) from this same kingdom, but they have 


received it from one of the eternal angels . . .L 
Thus (gnostic)- man's TVEO HR derives not from the 
creator-god or his kingdom, but from a realm higher than 
that of Saclas, the Creator. The reference to "one of 


the eternal angels" and the occurrence of the word GwoTnp 


in the following Line suggest that behind the Apocalypse 


of Adam there is a myth akin to that of the Apocryphon of 


2 
John. This latter passage is a corrective to what, after 


all, was Saclas' own claim in the passage quoted first. 


However, the Gnostics of the Apocalypse of Adam 


are not referred to as nyevuarinot, but rather as the 
"kingless generation" (82.19 f.) and the progeny of Seth 


(65.5-9: 85.20-22).5 


1. At this point, line 27, the text breaks off. ALL 
that is' left of line 28 is: . . . |} ÞweTqlp 


2, Cf. the role of the angels” and the Pw0TTHpEG in 
the giving of the nvevua to man in AJ; see above, p. 149, 


3. For "kingless generation" see further below, p. 212, 
n.l, . The figure of Seth occupies a very large place in 
gnostic speculation; on this see in general, and in Mandaean 
texts in particular, K. Rudolph, Theogonie, p. 304%, n. 4. 
A look at the index under ""Seth'"': in J. Doresse, Secret 
Books, is also very instructive. In the Bruce Codex 26 


The Naassene Commentary _ 


From the Naassene commentary on a hym to Attis 


Ii 


 preserved by Hippolytus,* the following passage is of 


particular import (Ref. 5.7.6 £.): 


The As88yrilans say that fish-eating Oannes was 
born among them (as the first man); the Chaldaeans 
Say Adam, and this was the only man whom Earth 
brought forth.* But he Lay without breath 
(dnvouy) motionless,  immovable;, like a statue, 
being an image of that Man above, the celebrated 
Adamas, having been made by many powers, con- | 
cerning whom there is much to be said separately. 
In order, therefore, that the great Man from above 
might be completely overpowered "vi + there Was 
ziven to him a s8oul also (t608n abrw xar yoxn) 


C. Baynes (ed.) (Cambridge, 1933), CH@OE/NC is referred 
to as God (EYO WHMOYTE Mat Te ):. 


1. The text of the hymn itself occurs in 5.9.8 of 
Hippolytus' Refutatio. The hymn has been assigned by 
Wilamowitz to the time of the emperor Hadrian; see Nilsson, 
Geschichte II, 606. The Naassene-gnostic commentary on 
the non-gnostic hymm to Attis underlies the material in 
Ref. 5.7.3-5.9.6. For an important attempt to reconstruct 
the Naassene System see R. Reitzenstein's contribution in 
Reitzenstein and H. Schaeder, Studien zum antiken Synkre- 
tismus aus Iran und Griechenland (Studien der Bibliothek 
Warburg 7; Leipzig, 1926); and for an equally important 
critique of the same see A. D. Nock's review in JHS 49 
(1929), ILll-Ll6, 


2, Cf. the opening lines of the commentary: [n 6c, 
PQO LV on) "'EXAnvec, avBpwnov avebuwre mpwrn rakov Eveyrauevn 
yEpPAc « « + + The reference to "Chaldaeans" cannot be 
taken to indicate a"Mesopotamian origin for the theolo- 
goumena herein, as opposed to a Jewish origin; see Quispel, 
Eranos Jb 22, p. 204, n. 17; Rudolph, ZRCGG 9, pp. 8 £.; 
Schenke, Der Gott Mensch, pp. 57-359. 
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in order that the creature (Maoua) of the great 
and glorious and perfect Man might suffer and be. 
punished in bonds through the 8oul (6ta Tnc 


woxne) - 


Several motifs are familiar: the creation of 


Adam's body by many powers 


as an Image of the Man above, 
but lifeless and inmovable 80 long as it is without the 
divine inbreathing (amvovc). Speculations, on Genes is 
1.26 f. and 2.7 |similar to those of Saturninus, the 


Apocryphon of Joln, etc., are evident, though there are 


differences in points of detail. This is confirmed in 
other parts of the commentary: the 8spirit-less Adam is 
mAcoua T7 m\uivov (7.30), maoua Thc Anfanc, T0 YO LKkov 
(7.36; cf, 8.14%). The latter designations reflect the 
words tEnaacc and youv from the text of Genesis 2.7. 

The term yvwyn also reflects a particular under- 
standing of Genesis 2.7, though the manner in which this 
term is introduced presents difficulties in understanding 
the passage as a whole, Reitzenstein suggested that 
Hippolytus was confused here and stated the Naassene 
position incorrectly. In Reitzenstein's view, the vuxn 


is actually to be understood as the heavenly Man who is 


1. Chief of whom is Esaldaios, a "god of fire" 
(7.30). TIs there a play in this name 'on the Hebrew 
word for "fire" (WX)? | 


bound to the earthly Adam and thus enslaved. © This Iin- 
terpretation would presuppose a dichotomy in. the passage 
of body and Soul. But 8ince a trichotomous anthropology 
Is explicitly attributed to the Naassenes elsewhere, it 


Seems best to assume that the passage is incomplete, ? 1n 


that it omits any specitic mention of the heavenly nvevua 


or vouc. The relation of the mn\acua to the heavenly Man 
is simply expressed through the word ci\nwv (7.6). The 
yuxn, therefore, is one of three aspects of man and is 
evaluated negatively. i 
This is consistent with what Hippolytus says 

elsewhere (Ref. 5.6.6): 

They [the Naassenes] divide him [i.e. Man] as 

Geryon® into three parts. There are, of this 

Man, the intelligent (70 vocpoy), the psychic 

(70 woytxov), and the earthy (10 yoirov), and 


they think that the knowledge of him is the 
beginning of the ability to know God . 


— — 


1. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, Þ. 84. 


2. So Rudolph, ZRGG 9, pp. 8, 154. 


3. So Brandenburger, Adam und Christus, p. 84%, who 
attempts to gain a more complete picture of the Naassene 
myth with references from Zosimos. Brandenburger correctly 
posits a negative evaluation of the yvyn; see p. 85, n. 2. 


4, Cf. Tnpvovnvy . . . TPLOWkATOY, 8.4. 


5. The passage immediately following explains how all 
three came together into one man, Jesus. 


In a passage from the conmentary on the Attis- 
hym (Ref. 5.8.1-5) it is stated that all of reality 
including man is three-fold: heavenly above, mortal below, 
and the middle s8phere of mixture and potentiality. Note 


esSpecially the exegesis of the mysterious words; Kavaokay, 


Lavaacav, and ZEnoas, (8,4): 


Kaulakau is the name of the one above, Adamas, 
Saulasau of the mortal below, Zeesar of the 
upward flowing Jordan. This is the male-female 
man in all, whom the ignorant call three-bodied 
Geryon, as though Geryon meant "flowing from the 
earth." The Greeks commonly call him 'heavenly 
horn of the moon'® because he has mixed and 
blended all things with all . 


Compare also the opening lines of the Naassene 
"Hymn of the Soul" (10.2): 


Nouoc hv yeviroc TOU navToc © PWT OT OKOG voog* 
5 6c SevTeEpoc hy TOV MEWTOTOKOU TO xv9cv Xaoc . 
TpLTaTn woyn 6 +9 ExaBevy Epyatouevny vouor, 


1. Perhaps these three words were used in Naassene 
worship services as ""mystery" terms. As Epiphanius 
(Pan. 25.4, discussing the Nicolaitan sect) perceived, the 
words are, actually a phonetic representation oZ the Hebrew 
text of Is. 28.10: 7'VY> wh 1 23 1 1%% 08 1g% 1N 
2 TOM DU. According to Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.24.3, 
the Basilideans gave the name Kaulakau to the Savior. 


2. The commentary is here dealing with the phrase in 
the Attis-hym, tnovpay tov wnyoc xepac ' Env ic copia. 
Cf. 9.8. 


3. Wendland's indication (in the GCS ed.) that the 
text Is corrupt here. 


In s8pite of the unfortunate strate of the Text one 
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can $8till discern a doctrine of three principles: VOuUg 


- '- 4 


(= vocpoc); xdoe (= xoixdg, cf. xvecv) and yuxr (=yox iro). 


The soul is representative of man in his unredeemed state, 
caught and enmired in the world of chaotic materiality. 
Potentially s8alvable it Languishes in the sphere of death 


and evil until it is redeemed by gnosis. In the "Hymn of 


the Soul" the Redeemer is Jesus. Surveying the plight of 
the 8oul Jesus s$says, 
"Look, Father, a prey of evils upon the earth 
She wanders, away from your breath (bno one 
mnvoinc) she seeks to flee the bitter chaos, 
and knows not how to traverse It. Therefore 
Send me, Father; TI will descend . . . and : 
deliver, under the name of gnosis, the hidden 
mysteries of the sacred way" (10.2). 

The term wvyLixoc occurs for the first time in the 
Naassene commentary (at 8.26) in a quotation from I Corin- 
thians 2.1%; the term is used to describe those without 
the experience of s8alvation (gnosis, "rebirth," etc.). 
Thus the term is compatible with the understanding of the 
word yvyn which we have encountered in the system as a 
whole, and confirms the interpretation advanced for wn 


above (7.7). The term wytkoc occurs again (8.34) in 


reference to the non-gnostic, unredeemed Phrygians who 
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_ do not: understand the true meaning of their own hymn to 
Attis!t 

- The term nvevuarikog occurs for the first time in 
the Naassene commentary (at 7.40) in the context of an 


appropriation of John 3.5 f. and a discussion of "birth 


from above." The term is used consistent ly throughout 


the rest of the commentary* to refer to those who have 


been redeemed, who have experienced avayevvnoic, and the 
Gospel of John is frequently quoted in these contexts. 


According to the Naassene .,ystem one becomes TVEVuar LKOC 


by the reception of gnosis. The Naassene teaching does 


not provide for a class of men who are nvevuarixor and 
Saved by nature" as is the case with the Valentinians.* 
In 8sumnary: a traditional exegesis of Genesis 2.7 


(and 1.26 f.) occurs at the beginning of the Naassene 


I. See also 8.44% f. on the Eleusinian Mysteries. 


2. The Gospel of John is quoted in connection with 
the doctrine of avayevvnoic; see e.g. 8.10-12; 8.18-21; 
8. 36-38. Synonyms for bvaycvvynoic are avodoc (8.18, 
quoting from Ps. 23.7-10 LXX) and avaotraorc (8.24-28, 
quoting from 2 Cor. 12.2-4 and 1 Cor. 2.13 £.). 


3. The Naassene teaching thus resembles that of the 
Simonians. - Note that at Ref. 5.9.5 the Megale Apophasis 
of Simon is quoted. On the Valentinian doctrine, see 
below, pp. 223 ff. 


commentary preserved by Hippolytus. Though nothing 1s 

Said there explicitly of man's nvevua, the wwyn is treated 
negatively, and throughout the 8ystem the wvyxn is s8ymbolic - 
of man's helplessness apart from heavenly redemption. 

The term wvyixoc--which actually occurs first in a quotation 


from Paul--denotes man in his helpless condition, only 


potentially 8alvable. The term yoiroc is used character- 


istically to denote the earthly and bodily nature. of man. 
The term nvevuartixoc is used to denote redeemed man, 

man as having achieved. "rebirth"; its usage is conditioned 
by the use and interpretation of the Gospel of John as 


well as selected quotations from Paul... + 


Justin, Baruch 


In a gnostic 8ystem described by Hippolytus® and 


ostensibly derived from a book entitled Baruch by a gnostic 


2 


called "Justin,"” there occurs the following exegesis of 


1. Ref. 5.23-28. Hippolytus is our only source for 
the system. 


2. Ref. 5.23.1; 24.2. Hans Jonas refers to a theory 
of Schultz that the name "Justin" was a mis-application of 
the name of Justin Martyr to the . author of a system 
described in Justin's lost Syntagma; see Gnosis I, 335, 

n. 2, Against this see Haenchen, ZTK 50, p. 123. 


w 


Genesis 2.7 (Ref. 5.26.7 £.): 


When Paradise had come into being® rrom the mutual 
Satisfaction of Elohim and Eden, the angels of 
Elohim took of the most beautiful earth--1i.e. not 
from the beastly (o8npiwluy) portions of Eden but 
from the upper (lit. "above the groin," bnep 
BovBwv a) anthropoid and cultivated regions of 
earth--and made man.* From the beastly portions 
the wild beasts and other living creatures derived 
their origin. Man, therefore, they made as a 
symbol of their unity and Love, and deposited in 
him their own powers, Eden. the 8o0ul and Elohim the 
Spirit ( Edcu pev Trv yoxrvy, 'Exwetu 6e To nvevua). 
Thus man, Adam, became as it were a seal and 
memorial of their love and an eternal symbol 'of 
the marriage of Eden and Elohim. 


In the passage following Eve is created similarly, 
and both Adam and Eve are given a command to "increase 
and multiply (Gen. 1.28). , In the passage just quoted the 
most important of several traditional Jewish interpres- 
tations are the creation of Adam's body by the angels 
(thouzh here without explicit reference to Genesis 1.26 £.) 
and the Hellenistic-Jewish distinction between man's 
nvevua and his yuyn. 

In the 8ystem as a whole three first-principles 


are posited: the Good, the Father Elohim, and the female 


1. Omit ono; here and elsewhere. 


2. Cf. here Philo's speculations on the materials God 
used to form man's body, Op. 136-138. 
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L The Sexual lLy-oriented nature of the 8ystem can be 


Eden. 
Seen among. other things in the identification of the Good 
with Priapus (26.32 f.)! Elohim is the second male 

| principle, the father of all things begotten (26.1); and 
Eden is the female principle, a personification of Earth 


(cf. yn ydp oboa, 26.14). Scholem is probably correct in 


Seeing in the name "Eden" ('E5cu as in the LXX) a fusion 


with Hebrew * adamah . Creation is a result of the sexual 


union between Elohim and Eden, Man derives his nvevua 
from Elohim and: his wvyn from Eden. This means that the 
psychic nature is earthly, derived from earth, and is 
thus virtually identical with the yortxoc part of man 

' (xode ano Tnc ync Gen. 2.7). 

The presence of evil in the world is a result of 
the "repentance" of Elohim. When he ascended to the 
highest part of heaven to view his creation he discovered 
that there existed something higher than himself (i.e. the 


Good), and that he was really not the Lord (26.15). SO 


I. On the 8ystem as a whole see especially E. Haenchen, 
"Das Buch Baruch," ZTK 50 (1953), 123-158; R. M. Grant, 
_ Enosticism and Early Christianity, pp. L191 ff., and now 
After the New Testament (Philadelphia, 1967), pp. 197-207. 


2, Eranos Jb 22, p. 242. 


3. Elohim s8ays, avoitatre por mviac, Yva ciochhuv 


he ascended through the /_ 28, leaving Eden behind! 


frustrated, and was Seat. at the right hand of the Good, 
having seen "what eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
has entered the VET" of man" (26.16) .* Meanwhile Eden, 
in her rage, torments the 8pirit of Elohim in man through 
her angel Naas (26.19-21). As a result, 

the 8oul is set against the Spirit, and .the 


Spirit against the 8oul (h woxn Kata Tov nVEUuaTOC 
TETaxTat kat 70 nvevun rare ThG wyng, 26.25). 


E £0u0koynooual TW KVpL@ (cf. Ps. 118.19 = LXX 117.19): 
tSOoxoOUVY Yap tyw KUPLOC e\vat. Here we encounter the 
familiar notion of the Ignorance of the Demiurge, and his 
claim to be the only God; see Schenke, Der Gott Mensch, 
PP. 87 ff. Elohim is a repentant figure, somewhat akin 
to Sabaoth in the Untitled Text from Cod. II (see 151. 32- 
155.17 and also Hypostasis of the Archons 143.13-144.3). 


1. Cf. on this motif CH I.l0: the Logos forsakes 
Physis. And on the eroticism of Physis, see CH 1.1%. CE. 
also the Valentinian 8system, wherein Christ forsakes 
Achamoth (Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.4.1). 


2. On this quotation, see Chapter IV, p.Þp. 94 ff. 


3. Haenchen, ZTK 50, p. 139, sees here a reflection 
of Gal. 5.17: Hh yap ap oapt tmu8uuct rata Tov NVEUUATOG, TO 
5@ nveEvua Kata TC Gapkoc. The verbal bal similarity does not 
Seem to me to be enough to argue for a use of Paul here. 
In fact none of the passages Haenchen adduces to show 
influence from Pauline literature (pp. 139 f.) are con- 
vincing. Of course, other N., T. writings are certainly 
used without a doubt; on this see Haenchen, pp. 139-141. 
It is probable that Paul's writings were known to the 
gnostic author, but that he quoted from them has not been 
demonstrated. 
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ELohim counters by sending his own angel Baruch 


"to help the spirit which is in all men" (26.21). Baruch 


works through Moses, the prophets, and Heracles, but all 
of them are seduced by Naas, the angel of Eden--until 
finally Baruch is sent to Jesus who alone remains faithful 
to Baruch. RY, 


Therefore Naas became angry, because he was unable 
to seduce him, and he caused him to be crucified. TL 
He, leaving the body of Eden on the cross, ascended 
to the Good, saying to Eden, "Woman, you have your 
gon" (In. 19.26), i.e. the psychic and earthly man 


. Grovicort, Tov wytkov EPBepwnov rat Toy NOWKOV). 
Entrusting his spirit to the hands of his. father 
(cf. Lk. 23.46), he ascended to the Good. 


The vvy LKOG and YoOtroc nature of man (Jesus, in 
this passage) are 80 closely related as to be identical, 
both deriving from the Earth-figure "Eden." The nvevua, 
belonging to Elohim, is that which is saved and ultimately 
ascends to the Good. It is to be noted that Elohim (not 
Jesus) is the real prototype of salvation in the system 


of tTustin,"* 


1. Cf. the similar motif in EV 17, where I\avn 
crucifies Jesus; but there the serpent-role Is reversed. 


See my article, "Did the Gnostics Curse Jesus?"" JBL 86 
(1967), 304. 


2. Jesus is a redeemer figure only in a secondary 
Sense. The whole 8ystem could stand very well by IitseLlf 
with all of the Christian references removed, though that 
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The nvevuartirog-muytirog-yotroc terminology occurs 


in one other passage from ""Justin® in the context of a 


description of salvation. The adherents of Justin's 


congregation are required to 8wear an oath of secrecy 
(5.27.2-3):+ 


And this is the oath: "I s8wear by the one above 
all things, the Good, to keep these mysteries and 
to babble them to no one, and not to return from 
the: Good to the creation (undSc' evarnauyvar and TOU 
byagov Eno Thiv «kTLOLy)." When he s8wears this 
oath, he enters into the Good and sees "what eye 
has not |seen, nor ear heard, and what has not 
entered the heart of man,** and he drinks of the 
Living water, which is a washing for them (as 
they think), a bubbling spring of living water 
(Im. 4.10,14). For there was a division made 
between earth and water (cf. Gen. 1.6), and the 
water below the firmament pertains to the evil 
creation in which are washed the earthly and 
psychic men (ty b AovovTal oO) NOLTKOC kat wytkort 
ev8ownot), but the living water above the 
firmament pertains to the Good, in which are 
washed the pneumatic and living men (tv bþ 
XovovTat ol nvevuattkotr Kat Cwvres avOpunot ), 
in which Elohim washed, and having washed did not 
change his mind (Xovoquevoc ob ueteuernan) .< 


4 


is not to |say that the N., T. citations and Christian 
references are interpolations into the text. 


1. Cf. 24.1: "For our Father, s8eeing the Good and 
having been made perfect with him, guarded the ineffable 
things of s8ilence, and 8wore, as it is written, "the 
Lord 8wore and will not change his mind* (Ps. 110.4 = 
IXX 109.4).*" 


2. See preceding note, and quotation from Ps. 
109.4 (IXX). 
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The nvcvuatiot and twvwrec (the terms are used 


sSynonymously) are those who have participated in the 
Salvation of Elohim, who have been washed in the "Living 
water® in which Elohim was washed. The yoiror and 
woYLiror (again, one can posit a synonymous use) are those 
not participating in salvation, who belong to the "evil 
creation" below, the sphere of Eden . 


In summary, the nvevuart ikoc-wyxiroc-(xotros) 


terminology in Justin, Baruch, arises out of an exegesis 


x 


of Genesis 2.7, in which the nvevua contributed by Elohim 
is sharply distinguished from the earthly yuvxn contributed 
by Eden (= Earth). The use of this terminology in 
TJustin" is, in many respects, distinct from that of other 
gnostic 8ystems, and the exegesis of Genesis 2.7 is 
handled in a unique manner. The importance of Genesis 2.7 
as a focal text for anthropological and theological 


Speculation and the close relation of the technical use 


1. There seems to be reflected some sort of gnostic 
baptism in which the baptismal water is also drunk. The 
Same practice is attested for the Sethians according to 
Hippolytus, Ref. 5.19.21 and for the Mandaeans, On the 
latter see E. Segelberg, Masbuta (Uppsala, 1958), pp. 59 ff. 


2. 26.14,18 f. Is their "washing" to be understood 
as a reference to Chzistian baptism as practiced in the 
catholic Church? bs 


of yvxLixoc to the exegesis of GCenesis 2.7 is thereby 


inmpressively underscored. 


The Sophia Jesu ChristLl 


The document entitled Sophia Jesu Christi was first 


published by W. TILL in his edition of the Codex Bero- 


linensis 8502, of which it forms a part. * Another versLion 


has turned up amongst the Chenoboskion texts similar to 


that of. BG, In addition a Greek fragment is known. * The 


ess8ential contents of the Sophia Jesu Christi are repre- 


Sented in the Epistle of Eugnostos, of which there are two 


copies in the Chenoboskion Library.” Indeed, the Sophia 


Jesu Christi is ess8entially the Epistle of Eugnostos cast 


in the form of a dialogue between Jesus and his disciples. 


I. TU 60.5, SJC follows inmediately upon the AJ, 
beginning with p. // of the codex. 


2. P.Ox., LOB8I; cf. H.-C. Puech in Hennecke-Schneemelcher , 
New Testament Apocrypha, trans. Wilson (Philadelphia, 1965), 
I, 24%. 


3, Cf. Doresse, Secret Books, Þp. 192. 


4. The parallel material in Eugnostos extends from 
BG 80.5 to 117.12, thus not including the passage we are 
about to quote. Cf. Till's ed. of BG, p. 52. 
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Sophia Jesu Christi is thus secondary to the Epistle of 


Euenostos . * The text of Sophia Jesu Christi from Cheno- 


boskion has not as yet been pubLlished and the pages with 


Y thus we are limited to the 


_ our text are missIing anyway; 
text in BG. 


In Sophia Jesu Christi the term WY LKoc occurs 


only once (the adjectives nvevuarixroc and xotkoc do not 
occur) in a passage which also involves an exegesis of 
- Genesis 2.7. The passage reads (119.2-121.17): 


Out of the Aeon, above the emanation of light 

which I have mentioned earlier, there came a drop 
(r\+ 6 )from the Light and the Spirit down to 

the parts below, (to the region) of the Almighty 

of Chaos (MITawTCkparwp ATTE- X00 ), in order 

that it might reveal their* formation (A/YEInAdcaad ). 
From this drop was condemned (EfTAalko wAweq ) the 
Archigenetor, who is usually called Ialdabaoth. 

This drop revealed their formation (#4&r Add ) 
by means of the breath (91A nnwcqe ) as a living 


1. So Doresse, Þ. 198; cf. also M. Krause, "'Das 
Iiterarische Verhaltnis des Eugnostosbriefes zur Sophia 
Jesu Christi,"” Mullus (Festschrift Th. Klausner; Mimnster, 
1964), pp. 215-223, © 


2. The two missing pages from the Chenoboskion 
version contain precisely the passage which we are quoting: 
Cf. Till's table, p. 54. 


I. CE. 90,9 ZE; 


4. TI.e., the archons*, referred to in this passage 
as "robbers"; cf. also 94.18 and 104.12. Cf. also at 
125.16 f.: "the Archigenetor . . . and his angels." 


Soul (Cr Orxt ecolvp , Cen. 2.7b). It withered 
and slumbered because of the oblivion of the 

S$oul (&Bo\ [7 T0 E Are WVIXY\ ). As it became 
warm from the breath of the great Light ( nw ye 
ATE Tired AOFKEIM) of the Male, then he (i.e. 
Ialdabaoth) conceived a thought. that all those 

in the world of chaos and everything in it should 
be named by that Inmortal One (cf. Gen. 2.19 F£.), 
since the breath had been breathed into him. 

These things, when they happened, (happened) 

that will of Sophia (04 Ine Yu uy ATHMAY = Ay 
in order that the Innortal Man (friaTmor AjPruaEt) 
might regulate (EfEgepad ZE )the garmentt which 
was there, since the robbers were condemned. And 
they greeted the breath (TEmrwol ) from this 
breath UT y E ).* Since he (Adam) was psychic 
(EF@W/X1KEC > & ) he was not able to receive 
for himself this power until the number of chaos 
( Tapi&ucc AMTMX IOC) is fulfilled, when its own 
time has been fulfilled through the great angel. 
But I have explained to you the Inmortal Man, and 
I have broken the fetters of the robbers from him, 


Also compare the statement of the Redeemer in 


.5-123.1: 


For this reason I have come to this place, that 
they might be united with this Spirit and with 
the breath (uw mMUTNG ErMMAIY AW HWY) 
and both become a unity as from the beginning, 


I. I.e. the soul. Cf, Gospel of Maria, BG 15.8, 
where the yvxn is explicitly referred to as a gpþcw . 


2. This sentence indicates that the text of SJC has 
undergone $8ome development in its transmission as a Coptic 
document, though the original Language was probably Greek. 
For the word ME , is the exact equivalent of Greek nvon ; : 
the sentence «ar honatovto Try nvony Ex TnG nvonc Exe rvnc 
would not make s8ense in Greek. Some Coptic scribe seems 
to have created a s|small distinction here between Nie 


and nvon . 


that you might bear rich fruit and ascend to the 
One who was from the beginning, to the unspeakable 
Joy, glory, honor, and grace of the Father of the 
ALI. | 


The first passage quoted is a very difficult 'one 


both to translate and to interpret, partly because there 


is in Sophia Jesu Christi no systematic myth or schema. 


It reflects a myth, but does not present Iit systematically.+ 


Nevertheless those portions of the text which are of 
Special interest to us are clear enough: the term wy lkoc 
is based on a particular understanding of the word wvyn 

in Genesis 2.7. The ywvyxn is the creative product of the 
Wrobber" angels, and that which causes the "drop" from 
above in the inbreathing (Gen. 2.7b) to slumber and to 
diminish. The nvon (WIQYE) is distinguished from the 
woyxn, and in 122.8 ff. is brought intq conjunction with 
the term nvevua. The awakening of the inmortal element in 
man is connected with the coming and revelation of the 


Redeemer (Jesus Christ, 77.8 et passim). The work of the 


Redeemer is similarly described in 104%.8-17: 
But I have come from the place above, according 


to the will of the great Light. I liberated the 
creation; I broke the handiwork of the robber-grave. 


— 


, Tt. CFE. Till's remarks on the difficulties in SJC for 
this reason, Þ. 36. 


I awakened him, i.e. that arop (re ) which 
was sent Irom the Sophia, so that he might 
through me bear rich fruit 


What is reflected in all of these passages is a 


sSystem 8imilar to that of the Apocryphon of John, ® but 


somewhat more Christianized in that Jesus Christ plays a 
more crucial role. 

One item of peculiarity is the use of the word 
"drop" (rhe = Gr. pavic)® as a key term to describe 
the heavenly part of man, though here in connection with 
the nvon of Genesis 2.7. The term þpavic or T\te is not 
a common one in gnostic texts. Since Pay Lc can be under- 


L 


8tood as a s8ynonym for onepua, * one can perhaps conjecture 


I. On the relation between the 8ystems of AJ and SJC, 
and the reconstruction of the s8ystem underlying both, see 
now H.-M. Schenke, "Die Spitze des dem Apokryphen Johannis 
und der Sophia Jesu Christi zugrundeliegenden gnostischen 
Systems,"" ZRGG 14 (1962), 352-361. 


2, Cf. Crum, 411b; also otayuv. 


3. I have found it outside of' SJC only in the Apocalypse 


of Adam. In ApAd 79.19 we are told that the fifth kingdom 
(of thirteen, plus the "kingless generation," 77.27-83.4) 
Toriginated from a 8eed of heaven" (Tithe ire Tme | VETS © 
80.11,17 the seventh kingdom is called "a drop" (otrdtAle ); 
cf. 81.20, in connection with the tenth kingdom, 


4. See LSJ], p. 1565. 
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that 7/1 carries a-meaning and provenance similar to 


that of onepua in other gnostic texts.” 


One further observation: In Sophia Jesu Christi 


the gnostics are not referred to as nvevuartror, but as a 
"kingless generation," a designation that appears in a 


number of gnostic texts and systems , © 


The Hypostasis of the Archons 


The document entitled Hypostasis of the Archons? 


1. On onepun in the Valentinian material, 8ee below, 
P. 222, Incidentally, s8uch a usage of the term "drop" is 
exactly opposite that which occurs in rabbinic anthropo=- 
logical s8peculation. In Pirke Aboth 3.1, *Akabia ben 
Mahalalel (first generation Tanna) is quoted as saying: 
TKeep in view three things and thou wilt not come into the 
power of |8in. Know whence thou comest and whither thou 
goest and before whom thou art to give strict account. 
Whence thou comest, --from a fetid drop ( 71/7770 /79 0&7). 
Whither thou goest, --to the place of dust, worms and 
maggots: and before whom thou art to give strict account, -- 
Before the king of the kings of kings, the Holy one blessed 
be He" (ed. and trans. by R. Travers Herford). On this 
See R. Meyer, Hellenistisches in der rabbinischen Anthro- 
pologie (Stuttgart, 1937), pp. 33-39. 


2. See below, Þ.212, n.1. 


3. This title is derived from the colophon at the 
end, PI, 145: TOFTTOCTACIC ANAPXwwY , The document 


begins, however, ET6&E EFMOCTAac (CC WNEZOFCU. 
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from Codex II of the Chenoboskion library represents a 


gnostic s8ystem somewhat akin to that of the Apocryphon of 


John. It opens with a reference to "the great  #postle 


| Paul" and a quotation from Ephesians 6.12: The intent of 
the document is to describe the nature and function of 
these mnVEVUuATLKA TING mOovNLLAS, referred to in the treatise 
itself variously as tEfovorat and zoyovTet .* Their chief, 
Samael, is blind and foolish because he thought that he 
was 'the only God (134.27-135,1),* a notion which is rebuked 
by a voice from above (135.1 ££.). 

The nvcvuar irogewy tog-yotriog terminology occurs 

in the following passage, also containing s8peculations on 


Genesis 2.7 (135. 11-136. 16): * 


I. The document 8eems to be some sort of epistolary 
treatise. See 134,26: [Ich habe] dies verfasst, weil 
du nach dem Wesen der Mixchte fragst.*" 


2, Cf. Schenke, Der Gott Mensch, pp. 87 £Ff. 


3. From Nioric Lovin, according to 142.5 ff.; cf. the 
Untitled Text 157.17-21l. This pattern has already been 
observed in AJ and in the Sethian-Ophite system of Iren. 
Adv. Haer. 1.30. 


4. TI quote from the transLlation of Schenke in Leipoldt- 
Schenke, Koptisch-gnostische Schriften aus den Papyrus- 
Codices von Nag Hammadi (Hamburg, 1960), pp. 76 f. The 
text is available only in the plates published by P. Labib, 
Coptic Gnostic Papyri in the Coptic Museum at Old Cairo 
(Cairo, 1956), vol. I (no other volumes have appeared). 


Die Unverginglichkeit (T,YMTATTC KO )4 blickte 
herab aut die Gebiete des Wassers. Ihr Bild 
offenbarte sich in dem Wasser, und die Mixchte 
der Finsternis (VEZPiCld ATKA KE ). ver- 
Liebten sich in sie. Sie konnten aber jenes Bild, 
das 8ich Ihnen im Wasser geoffenbart hatte, wegen 
Lhrer Schwache nicht erreichen; denn die Seelischen 
k5nnen das Geistige nicht erreichgn (&E A4AWTXI Koc 
NATEFE MTWELMAT IKOC AN );< 8ie 'stamnen 
namIich von unten, dieses dagegen stamnt von oben. 
Deswegen blickte die Unverganglichkeit auf die 
Gebiete herab, damit sie nach dem Willen des 
Vaters das All mit dem Licht vereinige. Die Arch- 
onten (NMdPXwWV ) fassten einen Beschluss und 
8agten: "Kommt, lasst uns einen Menschen schaffen 
(Gen. 1.26) aus Staub von der Erde" (\MWOrKxo rc E Bo) 
ATkeg , Gen. 2.7a)! Sie bildeten den Leib 
atpmacce ATC le] 4d ), $80 dass es ein ganz 
und. gar Erdgeborener war. Der Leib, den die 
Archonten aber haben, ist [mann- ]Jweiblich; die 
Gesichter 8ind die von Tieren. Sie nahmen 
[Staub] von der Erde (Gen. 2.7).- Sie bildeten 


(ArpnAacce) [ihren Menschen].nach ihrem Leibe 
und {nach dem Bilde] Gottes, das sich [ilnen] in 


The parentheses in the passage as I quote it are mine, 
indicating from the Coptic plates certain Coptic or Coptic- 
Greek words, and also Gen. passages where relevant. 


1. Gr. = apdapoia. Here a reference to the highest 
deity is probably intended; cf. Schenke, Der Gott Mensch, 
” US: 


2. Gr. = o\ woytror ob kara auBavouvos Ta nvEuuaT ids 
Cf. in an exactly analogous context, Iren. Adv. Haer. LI.8.3, 
where the ignorance of the psychic Demiurge is explained 
on the basis' of 1 Cor. 2.1%. Is I Cor. 2.14% in the back- 
ground here as well? 


3, Cf. 142.14% ff.; also AJ, BG 41.18 ff., where the 
(planetary) rulers are described as having animal faces. 
On Ialdabaoth as a lion-figure, cf. Bousset, Hauptprobleme , 
2S.' IIT= TEE: 


dem Wasser geoffenbart hatte., Sie gagten "[Kommt, ] 
wir [wollen] es in unserem Gebilde (9 HW nmAdAY ) 
erreichen, [damit] es sein Eben-[Bild] s1eht, | 
[zu ihm komnt J und wir es in unserem Gebilde 

(MN TAAdcAA ) festhalten,” wahrend sie die 
Kraft Gottes (TAYMWdAiC AaMNCYTE ) in ihrer 
Kraftlosigkeit nicht erkannten. Er blies in sein 
Gesicht, und der Mensch war seelisch auf der Erde 
(aymye Egorw g/A Teo Adtw ANPunmue wWwne 
Al rNLKOC CAMTMKES Gen. 2.7b) viele Tage lang. 
Sie vermochten nun infolge ihrer Kraftlosigkeit 
nicht, ihn aufzurichten. Wie die WVirbelwinde 
beharrten |sie dabei, Jenem Bilde, das sich ihnen 
in dem Wasser | geoffenbart hatte, aufzulauern. Sie 
wussten aber nicht, wie gross Kine Kraft war. 

Dies alles aber geschah nach dem Willen des Vaters 
des Alls. Danach sah der Geist -(M1wd ) den seeli- 
schen (VtXxIKoc. ) Menschen auf der Erde; und der 
Geist kam aus der stahlernen Erde heraus. Er kan 
herab und liess sich in Ihm nieder. Jener Mensch 
wurde zu einer lebendigen Seele (AMmpwae ETHMM 


tf we at Wrxn Telconeg , Gen. 2.7d). 

Some problems of this passage are very Likely due 
to the fact that it presents a highly developed myth in 
which various items already traditional in gnostic 8 ystems 
are put together somewhat Illogically. . This Is the case 
especially with the interpretation of Genesis 2.7b. At 
136.3 f. the inbreathing of the archon (Samael) is con- 
nected with man's psychic nature, a nature which is similar 
I 


to that of the archons themselves, who are "psychic." 


The term wvyLlKkoc here--and throughout the passage=--1s 


1. Cf. the 8ame motif in AJ, discussed above, p. 148. 


derived from the word yvyn in Genesis 2.7. Nevertheless 

at 136.11-16 the same text, Genesis 2.7b, is connected with 
the reception by Adam of the nvevua, reflecting a previous 
tradition wherein the nvevua was identified with the nvon 


of Genesis 2.7, and $sharply distinguished from the woyn . * 


- 4 
The nvevua is almost personified, © and is to be understood 
as equivalent to the ei\nwy of the "incorruptibility" which 


was reflected in the waters (cf. nvevua in Gen. L.2). It 


performs in Hypostasis of the Archons the 8ame function 


as Sophia in the Apocryphon of John. TIndeed, It is clear 


that the ec\xwv-nvevun is a female entity.? This can be 
Seen from the erotic motif that is found at 135.14, and 


from the fact that she is identified with the "spiritual 


woman"! (TCP ME ATNNErMITIEE) at 137.11.5 


1. As in, e.g., AJ. 


2. Cf. the same view of the role of the spirit in 
EV 30.16-26 and in the Gospel of Philip 16. See above, 


P. 178, 


3, This reflects the oldest level of speculation on 
the ekxwyv according to G. Quispel, Eranos Jb 22, pp. 202 £F. 


4. On the gnostic Wisdom-figure as a pleromatic 
projection of Eve, s8ee now the brilliant dissertation by 
George McRae, "Some Elements of Jewish Apocalyptic and 
Mystical Tradition and Their Relation to Gnostic Literature'* 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Cambridge, 1966), 
especially I, 279 f. and 293-296, I am very grateful to 


r 
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The term Vyvxikoc is used again at 137,10 f. The 


archons have plotted together: "Come let us bring a sleep 


of forgetfulness ( Gaze ) over Adam" (cf. Gen. 2.21). 


While Adam sleeps his sLleep of forgetfulness, defined 
further as "ignorance" (74MraTcoopr , 137.6), the archons 
reveal his rib as a "living woman" (cg/4& &comg 137.9; 
cf. Gen. 2.21 f.), and close up Adam's flesh. TAnd Adam 
became completely psychic* (4rw 444 ej WITTE 
AQPFxikee THPY », 137.10 £.). I.e. his "spiritual" 
esSence has been withdraw by the creation of Eve from his 
rib. But once again his nvEvua is restored, when the 
"Spiritual woman" (TCg;HeE AMNNELAdTIKAG ) comes to Adam 
and -8ays, "Get up, Adam!" Adam replies, "You are the one 
who has given me the life; you shall be called the "Mother 
of the Living'® (TMAar AMET, 137.14 £f.; cf. Gen. 


2.23 and 3.20). 


This myth is actually framed in |such a manner 
that--though based on other texts from Genesis as well-- 
it becomes an epexegetical comment on Genesis 2.7, 'i.e. 


on how man has derived his $spiritual nature. Once the 


Y — 


Father McRae for permitting me to see his dissertation, 
Soon to be published by Cambridge University Press. 


ry 


nvevua, standing over against the yvxn created by the 
archons, has been identified with the female figure of 


Wisdom (the Mother) as a s8piritual projection of Eve, the 


handling of these texts in such a manner becomes under - 


standable. 

The text continues to comment upon further passages 
from the opening chapters of Genesis, but for OUr PULYPOSESs 
It 8uffices to say, in sumary, that the use of the terms 


nvevuatiroc and (particularly) wyikroc in Hypostasis of 


the . Archons occurs in the vicinity of the document "s 


exegetical comment upon the text of Genesis 2.7. Tra- 
ditional exegesis of Genesis 2.7 has, however, been 


overlaid with new interpretations peculiar to this document, 


The Untitled Text, Codex LL 


The 8o0=-called Untitled Text from Chenoboskion® LS 


in many respects a companion document to Hypostasis of 


the Archons, and there are many parallel passages between 


them, But the Untitled Text is a much further deveLloped-- 


1. Ed., A. Bohlig, Die Koptisch-enostische Schrift 


See PP. 19-35 for a good introduction to the material. 
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and much less unified*--document than Hypostasis of the 


Archons, and is probably quite late (mid-third century?). 


The passage which reflects an exegesis of Genesis 


2.7 is 162.29-164.8:* 


From that day on the s8even archons fashioned 
(PTAACCE ) the man; his body was like their 
body, . but his appearance (7&yYE/ve was like the 
Man which had þeen revealed to them. His for- 
mation (TEF7dcamd ) was accomplished partially 
by each of them, but their chief created the brain 
and the marrow. Then he made his appearance, as 

C the one, before him; he became a psychic man 
(Aywjwne HNOFPWME MYFXIKoC ) and was called 
Adam, i.e."the Father," according to the name of 
the one before him (162.29-163.3). 


There are numerous points of contact with other 


gnostic 8 ystems treated above; the only new Item is the 


— 


1. On the source analysis, see Bbhlig, pp. 26 ff. et 
pPassim. The source problems in this document are almost 


insoluble. 


2, Cf. 160. 30-161.5 which probably comes from a 
different source (Bohlig, p. 29), but which contains the 
exhortation to the archons based on Gen. 1.26; cf. HA 
135.23-26. Something like this should be understood as 
having preceded the passage quoted above. Preceding that 
would belong the blasphemy of the Demiurge and his rebuke, 
followed by the appearance of the "image." The "blasphemy" 
occurs at 151.2-32 and again at 155.17-156.2, but in 
material reflecting different sources. Cf. Bbhlig, p. 29. 


3, Cf. the appearance of the Light-Adam at 156. 2- 
157.1, a passage which |shows many similarities to the 
Manichaean cosmogony (Bbhlig, pp. 58-61). Note that the 
£\nwy was feminine in HA, but masculine in the Untitled 


Text. 


Spurious explanation c the name "Adam." The xt of 
Genesis 2.7 is in the b-:.zround: PTAdcice reflecting 
tmhaocy and ay wwne NOTPUME AYrxiroc reflecting tyevero 
(d) avapwnoc cic wyrvy . . . . But the: distinction between 
the nvonr /nvevuc and the vyvyr has become obscured, as is 
evident from what follows (163. 3-164.8) : 


When they had finished Adam, they put him in a 
vessel (WNnorcC#HErdE ), for he had been formed 
like these abortions, = having no s8pirit (rwerad) 
in him. For that reason the chief archon was 
afraid, as he thought about the word of Pistis, 
lest the true (Man) come to his creature 

(TEynA acama ) and rule over him. Therefore he 
left his creature (Ffey7ld ad ) forty days with- 
out 8oul (Xwpic UXH ), departed and left him. 
But during these forty days Sophia-Zoe sent her 
breath to Adam ( ATCOFa NH2WwH TFiweor ATE<NIGE 
EvOTN Aaaddam , CF, Gen. 2.7), in whom was no 
sgoul. He began to move on the ground, but was 
unable to get up. When the seven archons came and 
Saw him, they were very disturbed. They came to 
him, grasped him, and |said to the breath (ATnMUYe 
= frvoy ) that was in him, "Who are you? And whence 
have you come to this place?” He answered and 
Said, "I come from the power (74 twdAa!c ) of the 
Man for the purpose of destroying your work." 
When they heard that, they gave glory to him be- 
cause he had given them rest ( 7ew) from their 
fear and anxiety. Then they called that day "the 
Rest"' (Fa ndmnd cc ), for they had rested from 
their trouble. When they 8aw that Adam could not 


1. The archons. Cf. also 147.9,26; and the creation 
of Ialdabaoth in HA 142.14%-19. 


C. C&:45SL. 41-28; 


3. Perhaps the logical anomaly created by this 
statement can be alleviated by transferring it to a point 
after the next sentence'; 


get up, they were glad, They took him and placed 
him in Paradise (Gen. 2.15), and returned to 

their heaven. After the day of rest Sophia sent 
Zoe, her daughter, who was called Eve (cf. Gen. 
3.20 Zwn; 4.1 'Eva) as instructor (pP&gramo)s to. 
raise up Adam, in-whom there was no soul (vrkAA ), 
80 that those whom he would beget might become a 
vessel of light (WNdIrE/owv Amero Jew] ). When 
Eve 8aw her fellow-image. (FecwyBEp Ewe ) lying 
prostrate, she had compassion for' him, and said, 
"Adam, live: Get up off the ground!" Inmnediately 
her word became a deed, 'For Adam stood up, he 
straightway opened his eyes. And when he saw her, 
he |8aid, "You |shall be called "the Mother of the 
living' (TMAdr Awveremg cf, Gen. 3.20) because 
you have given me life." | 


Here the nvevua and the wwyn are equated. The 
Surprising thing is that when Sophia-Zoe comes and gives 
her breath ( VIYE = mvon) to Adam--an idea which reflects 


Genesis 2. 7b--he 8still remains "without soul," unable to 


raise himself up from the 2round , © and that in |spite of the 


1. On the etymological connection between Eve and 
";nstructor" ( /72 17 connected with Aramaic AX 7/7 "to 
instruct''), see Bohlig's note, p. 73. The term 
is also used of the gnoioy in Paradise (Gen, 3.1): 162.2-4; 
167.7; 168.2 f. On the etymological connection between 
the Onpiov, i.e. the serpent (cf. Aram. X 1/7, "animal" 
and N*?//7 "gerpent") and the function of the "instructor" 
See Bahlig's note, p. 74. IN HA the role of the serpent 
and the "spiritual woman'"" are amalgamated: 137.31 £.; 
138.11. Cf. also Iren, Adv. Haer. 1.30.15, where Sophia 
is brought into clLose connection with the serpent. 


2. A motif we have already seen with Saturninus and 
other texts; see above. 


fact that the nvor, comes from the 6vvauic above. + 
The passage is understandable only on the basis 


of the parallel passage in Hypostasis of the Archons 


wherein Adam is enlivened ultimately by the coming of the 
"Spiritual woman." Tt is, indeed, a fanciful enlargement 


of the tradition which occurs in Hypostasis of the Archons. 


The personified nvevua of Hypostasis of the Archons, there 


equated with Sophia, is spiit into two in the' Untitled 


Text. Sophia-Zoe, already a 8piritual projection of Eve, 


and Zoe-Eve, the "daughter" of Sophia, are thus differ- 


entiated. As in Hypostasis of the Archons, the first 


- inbreathing of Genesis 2.7 is ineffectual, and it is only 
when Zoe-Eva comes to Adam and commands him to get up 
that he is able to rise up and recognize that he has 
received life. 

In short, older traditions of interpretation are 
here included, but are to some extent no longer functioning 
in their original meanings, because: of newer interpre- 
tations and re-mythifications. 

The nv<vuar iroc-wyirdo-xoirog terminology OCCUrS 


in two other passages. In 165.28-166.6 three Adams are 


EY 


I. Cf.,e.g., Saturninus; above, p., 198. 


_— 
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mentioned; and in 170.6-33 "three men and their generations," 


pneumatic, psychic, and earthly, are compared to "the 
three phoenixes of Paradise.” But the only passage which 
really deals with the gnostic group out of which the 
document as a whole arises, i.e. the uvakapiot who POSSESS 
YvwouG (172.11 £.), sets this class over against the three 
classes of men mentioned before. The passage (172. 30- 
173.14) reads as follows: 


They have found that they each have a s$seed over 
against the seed of the powers which has been 
mixed with it. For the Savior< has formed each 
one individually in all of them, and their 8spirits 
are manifested as elect and blessed, and they are 
distinct according to the elections, along with 
many others who are without a king (&r0 wdrpPpPo), 
Superior to everyone before. $S0o there are four 
classes (were Oftw yroor WIEWOE WW WOT ). 
Three belong to the kings of the ogdoad (4vppwor 
ATCA MOFME ). But the fourth class is a 
perfect, kingless one which is higher than all of 
them. For these will enter into the holy place 

of their Father and will come to rest in rest, in 
eternal inexpressible glory and in imperishable 
Joy. They are the kings, inmortal though in 
mortality. They shall conderm the gods of chaos 
and their powers. 


The three Adams and the three generations have 


given way to a new YEVOCG, not MVEUuATLKOV, WUxLKOV, Or 


Je {Ee + 


2. Jesus Christ? | He is referred to only once, at 
153.26, where he is called owrtnp. 


XoOtKoy, but aBactXcvr ov .* One terminology has been-dis- 


carded for another, and that in a way which suggests a 


polemic against Gnostics who use the other terminology. Is 


the Untitled Text, i.e., its latest redaction, a witness to 


a rivalry between gnostic sects, those represented in this 


writing (who are they?) and . . . the Valentinians? 


The Valentinian Literature 


For the Valentinians the classification of mankind 
into the three categories, MVEvVuaTiiot, WYLKOL, and 
xotror (U\uort), Lay at the very base of their theology, 
1indispensable a aas de la gnose valentinienne."'* 
This classification undoubtedLy goes back to Valentinus 
himself, for Valentinus is said to have written a treatise 


3 


NEPE TWY TPLWY QUOCWV. 


I. A designation found in various gnostic documents, 
e.g. Apoc Ad 82.19 f.; HA 145.4; SJC 92.4-7; Naassenes, 
Hipp. Ref. 5.8.1; cf. also Codex Bruce 42, In the Liturgy 
in the Apostolic Constitutions 8.5.1, the term is used of 
God: © Qc0cG . . . b pwovoc aBaotaevroG. See PGL ad loc. 


2, F. Sagnard, La gnose valentinienne, p. 139, 


3, Anthimus, De sancta ecclesia 9; cf, Voelker, 
Quellen, p. 60, The as-yet-unpublished fourth treatise of 
the Jung Codex (cf, F, L. Cross, ed., The Jung Codex 
[London, 1955], Þ. 19, where Puech refers to this document 


wv 
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A-complete description here of the Valentinian 
anthropology is not possible, nor is it needed, since much 
has been written on Valentinianism. What I $hall do. 
therefore, is discuss how the nvevuar tioc-wylkog-totroG 


terminology is related to the Valentinian exegesis of 


Genesis 2.7. In this area, 'T believe, new ground can be 


broken. 


I begin with a passage from the Valentinian myth 


2 


as preserved by Irenaeus,®© with which I |hall compare a 


COA 


as the "Treatise on the Three Natures") cannot, according 
to G. Quispel (in an oral communication) be identified 
with the treatise by Valentinus of the same name. Quispel 
Seems to think that the document in the Jung Codex should 
be ascribed to Heracleon, But it is useless to discuss 
this further until the text is published. For the fullest 
discussion of the document, see J. Zandee, The Terminology 
of Plotinus and of Some Gnostic Writings, Mainly the 
Fourth Treatise of the Jung Codex (Istanbul, 1961). 


1. On Valentinian gnosticism, see especially F. Sagnard, 
La gnose valentinienne; and H. Jonas, Gnosis und spatantiker 
Geist, I, 362-375; and 408-418; also The Gnostic Religion, 
PP. 174-205. For a good treatment of Valentinian anthro- 
pology, see G. Quispel, "La conception de lI*'honme dans la 
gnose Valentinienne," Eranos Jb 15 (1947), 249-286. 


2, Probably reflecting the doctrine. of Ptolemy; c£. 
Forster, Von Valentin zu, Kerakleon (Giessen, 1928), p. 84, 
et passim; C. Barth, Die Interpretation des Neuen Testa- 
ments in der Valentinianischen Gnosis (TU 37.3; Leipzig, 
1911), Þp. 11; F. Sagnard, La gnose, Þ. 232. 


parallel passage from the' Excerpta ex Theodoto, © Much of 


this material (though how much is impossible to say) goes 


back to Valentinus himself.- I have already treated a 
tragment of Valentinus which contained 8peculation on 


Genesis 2.7 and reflected earlier gnostic tradition. 


It is universally recognized that the Valentinian 


myth is based essentially on an older gnostic myth 


regembling that of the Apocryphon of John. * What Lis 


presented by Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria (Exc. Th.), 
and even Hippolytus, is a more highly developed system, 
Christianized, and reflecting the philosophical milieu of 


the Hellenistic world, particularly Alexandria,? 


I. Exc. Th. 43-65 runs parallel at many points to 
Adv. Haer. 1.4.1-1.6.3. Both are dependent on a common 
Source, according to O. Dibelius, ZWW 9 (1908), 230 ff. 
Cf. G. Quispel, "The Original Doctrine of Valentine," 
VigChr 1 (1947), 44 £. 


2. So also F. Sagnard, La gnose, p. 232. See also 
G. Quispel's attempt to reconstruct "the original doctrine 
of 'Valentine,*"* cited in previous note. | 


3.. See above, Þ. 177. 


4, See e.g. F. Sagnard, La gnose, Þ. 446; Forscter, 
Von Valentin, p. 98; Jonas, Gnostic Religion, p. 30L. 
See also the testimony of the Fathers on the origins of 
Valentinian gnosticism: ITren. Adv. Haer. LI.11.1; LI. 30.15; 


and 1.31.3; Tertullian Adv. Val. 39; Hippolytus Ref. 6.42.2. 


5. Cf. Quispel, VizChr 1 (1947), 47; and especially 
Sagnard, La gnose, PP. 567-618. 
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I quote firsc from Irenaeus, Tn the preceding 
context (1.5.4) it is stated that the Demiurge performed 
his creative work in the mistaken idea char be was the 
only god, saying "through the prophets”: tyw Beocg, mAnv 
t wou obSerc (Is. 45.5; 46.9). This is, of course, a 


traditional feature, belonging to a pre-Valentinian stage 


In the myth. * The text follows (1.5.5-6):*© 


5. When he had fashioned the world, he made the 
earthy (xoikov) man also, not from this dry 
earth, but from the invisible 8ubstance, taking 
from the liquid and fluid (part) of matter. And 
into him he breathed the psychic man (kai cc 
TOUT OV tuPvonoalt Toy wo tov). And this is the 
one who was made "according to the image and 
likeness" (Gen. 1.26); ' according to the image" 
is the hylic, similar to, but not or the s ame 
substance (d00v0 tov) as God; but 'according to 
the likeness*' is the psychic, whence also his * 
gubstance is called nvevua twnc, since it is from 
a pneumatic emanation. Afterward he clothed him 
with the coat of skin (cf. Gen. 3.21);. this is 
the flesh of sense-perceptLion. 


1. As can be $seen from the texts treated above. CE. 
Hipp. Ref. 6.33, where the Demiurge is referred to as 
avovg rar wwpoc reminding us of the name ""'Saclas" which 
is given to the Demiurge in other 8ystems (cf. AJ, C II 
59.15-18). CE. also Exc. Th. 49.1, where in the same 
context Rom, 8.20 is quoted and adapted: breTayn Th 
LATALOTNTL TOV KOOUOU, OVX txwv, Wha bid tov bnotatavra. 
In EV the blasphemy and ignorance of the Demiurge can be 
Seen behind the figure of Mavn; see especially EV 17.14-21. 


2. Omitting s8uch additions as 5iopitovtai, Acyovoiv 
be Pao, etc. 


6. The embryo of their mother Achamoth which she 
had conceived according to the vision of the 
angels around the Savior, being pneumatic of the 
8ame 8ubstance as the Mother (buoovoiovy bnapyov 

T1 MnT OL mVvEUuanTrtov) the Demiurge did not know, 
and it was Secretly put into him (i.e. Adam) 
without his knowledge, in order that through him 
1t might be 8own into the soul from him and into 
the hylic body, and: growing and increasing in 

them it might be ready for the reception of the 
perfect Logos. The Demiurge was unaware of the 
pneumatic man which was sowmn with his inbreathing 
by Sophia with ineffable power and foreknowledge. 
As he was ignorant of the Mother, 80 also is he 
Lenorant of her seed, which is the Ecclesia, 
corresponding to the Ecclesia above. . . . So they 
have the s8oul from the Demiurge, the body from the 
earth (amd Tov yoog), the flesh from matter, but 
the pneumatic man from the Mother Achamoth. 


Parallel to this is the account in Excerpta ex 


Theodoto 50.1-55.1, although it is broken up with further 


comment on the basis of |sayings of the Savior and quo=- 


tations from Paul. TI present only the material parallel 


to the passage quoted above: * 


50. 1-3. "Taking dust from the earth*'=--not from 
the dry ground, but a part of the manifold and 
complex matter--he created an earthly and hylic 
Soul, irrational and of the same s8ubstance with 
that of the beasts. This is the man *according 
to the image* (Gen. 1.26). But the man *ac- 
cording to the likeness,* the likeness of the 
Demiurge himself, is that one which he has 
breathed and sowed into the former, having placed 


1. Based on the text as edited by F. Sagnard, 
Extraits de Theodote (Sources Chretiennes 23; Paris, 


1948). 


into him something of the same 8ubstance with the 
help of the angels. As he is invisible and in- 
corporeal he called his substance nvonr twona. As 
something formed (popyudev) it became a woyri twon. 
This he s8ays himself in the prophetic scriptures. 


53.2-5. Adam had, unbeknownst to him, the 
pneumatic seed sowmm by Sophia into the s80ul. l 
For as the Demiurge, who Is moved by Sophia without 
his. knowledge, thinks that he is self-moving, 
Similarly also men. Therefore Sophia first put 
forth the pneumatic seed which is in Adam, in order 
that it might be 'the bone" (To borovy, Gen. 2.23), 
the rational and heavenly soul, not empty, -but 
full of pneumatic marrow. 


L 


52.1. Upon Adam, over the three incorfporeal 
elements, was put on a fourth, the earthy 0 
(d yotrocG), as the 'garments of skins' (Gen. 3.21). 


A third version is preserved by Hippolytus, repre- 


Senting a Separate stream of the Valentinian system (Ref. 


6.34.4-6):* 


From the hylic and diabolical s8ubstance the 
Demiurge made the bodies for the g8ouls. This is 
what is 8aid, "and God fashioned the man, taking 
dust from the earth, and breathed into his face 
the breath of life; and the man became a living 


1. Cf. HA 137.9 and the speculation on the s8piritual 
nature of the rib taken from Adam; and $|ee below. 


2. One would expect here, as in Adv. Haer. 1.5.5, the 
JapPKLWOG. But Exc. Th. does have this speculation on 
Gen. 3.21 at a more logical place, i.e. at the end. 


3. On the 8system represented by Hippolytus, see 
C. Barth, Die Interpretation des Neven Testaments in der 
Valentinianischen Gnosis, p. 27, and Forster, Von 
Valentin, Þp. LOO. 


Soul"" (Gen. 2.7). This 1s the inner man, the 
psychic dwelling in the hylic body, which is 
hylic, perishable, completely fashioned out of 
diabolical s8ubstance (ts thc 5iaBokirneg oborac 
neniaoucvoc). This hylic man is like an inn or 
dwelling, sometimes of the soul alone, sometimes 
oT the SOUL and demons, sometimes of the. soul 
and logol L which are the logoi somn from above 
(avw9cv rateonapucyot)-into this world from 
Karpos, unity of the Pleroma and Sophia, dwelling 
in the earthy body (tv owuart xXoirw) with the 
goul, WRENeVEr the demons are not dwelling with 
the soul. 


The terminology used in the Valentinian vers ions 


ot the myth is heavily overlaid with the jargon of Helle- 


nistic philosophy (mainly Middle-Platonic), and is 


considerably influenced by Plato's Timaeus and contemporary 


' Speculation thereon. ? In addition to such obvious terms 


as Ahuiovpyoc, Van, etc., note the following examples: 


1. I.e. the byycxort Enovpariot (34.3). 


2. This passage is dependent upon Valentinus' metaphor 
of the heart as an inn (navboyetov) which is sometimes 
occupied by unclean s8pirits, but which can be purified by 
God through the Son; see Fr. 2, Voelker, Quellen, Þp. 58. 


3. This represents a secondary philosophizing of a 
more primitive exegetical tradition which was already in- 
fluenced by Hellenistic philosophy. Philo, a century 
earlier than Valentinus, is a good example of the influence 
of Hellenistic philosophy on his exegesis of Genesis, as 
we have already 8een. On the influence of the Timaeus on 
Valentinian doctrine, See _the remarks of Hippolytus, Ref. 
6.22.1: th pey oby apyn Tn6 bnod9cocwe toryy Ev Top Tiuaty 


To INatwvL Jopra ALYUnTLIWY ©. +» + 


—_— 


Ady. Haer. 1.5.5: bnd Ting hopatrov oborac. 


Cf. Plato, Timaeus 5la on the bnoSoxn of the generated 


world as avopatrov ci60c T4 rat fuopoov . | 
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Adv. Haer.: Gno tov KENXVuEVOUT Kart DEVOTOU THC banc. 


Cf. Damascius on Archytas, Diels-Kranz, Vorsokratiker, 


I, 425, 1.18 f.: *'Apiototreing 8 tv toic 'Apyvreiorc 
\oTOpEL kat Nvfayopay Whko Tily Utnv kakety le bevorny 
Kat acy ako { kat tao / YLYVOUEVOV . 


Sextus Pyrrhus on Protagoras, Diels-Kranz, Vorsokratiker, 


II, 258: onoty obv b avno try 'b\nv bevorry efvat. Also 


Numenius, Fr. 30, from Chalcidius in Timaeum, Leemans (ed.), 


Pp. 92, 1.18 f.: Tgitur Pythagoras quoque, inquit, fluidam 


et sine qualitate silvam esse censet . 


Exc. Theod. 50.1: WAAd Tnc novucpouc kat notktanc 


banc ucpoc. CE. Plato, Timaeus 50d: moOtK (Nov Navac MOLKLIA Lace 


Cf. also the Chaldaean Oracles, Kroll (ed.), Þ. 20: 


noxuno uk hov Vane. © 


1. Plato does not use the term bn. Cf. F., Cornford, 
Plato's Cosmology, The Timaeus of Plato (Indianapolis 
[n. d.]), p. 18L. 


2. Probably a play on youe in Gen. 2.7, a noun related 
to the verb xc. Thus a distinction is made between the 
xove of Gen. 2.7 and the tEnpa of Gen. Ll.10. 


3. See H. Lewy, The Chaldean Oracles, p. LII18 and 


Exc. Theod. 53.4: KLvovuevoc . . . abtokivnroc. 


Cf. Aristotle, Physics 258a and his discussion whether the 


first cause can be Kivovucvoc or even abtoxtivnroc. (fe 


rejects both in favor of the axivntroc Mover). 


Exc. Theod. 50.1; 53.5: woyrvy . . . Qoyov; 
Hh Noyknm . «. » WoXNe Cf. Numenius, Fr. 36, Leemans (ed.), 


Pp. 98,-1.24 f.: 6vo wvxac . . . Trv uev xoyirnv, TV 
6@ aXoyov. 


Exc, Theod. 53.5: QAAcd UVEAOU YELOVOA MVEVULAT LKOU,. 


Cf. Plato, Timaeus 73bc on wvexoc and its relation to 


BE Lov ONnEpun. 


Hipp. Ref. 6.34.4: Ex Thc b\ trxnc oborac. 
Cf. Galen neor mangove 3, von Arnim SVF II, 144, 1.25-27: 
be. od E1wikor, Td uwey ovveyor ETepoy Now!) To 
OuVENOuevoy 5© akko* TTV uev yap TMVEvLuaTrtkny obotay 


17d ovveEyov, ThV 6e bAtkny TO OVVENXOLEVYOV, 


Beneath the philosophical dilettantism displayed 


in these passages, all three of them are based ultimately 


Pp. 297, n. 143. On the relation of the Chaldaean Oracles 
to Middle Platonism, see his discussion pp. 312 ££f. 


' 
on the Same mythopoeic interpretation of Genesis 2.7 


familiar to us from the Apocryphon ot John and other 


gnostic texts. The Demiurge (= Ialdabaoth) with his angels 
frashions a man from the dust of the ground. Sophia works 
Secretly through the. Demiurge to get him to breathe into 


the man the 8ubstance from above. This he does unbeknownst 


to himself, in addition to the inbreathing of the wy iro 


8ubstance proper to his own existence. Thus man has within 
himself a nvevuar tknov. ONephua, a MVEVUuAT IAN tmoppoiat and 

is to that extent greater than the Creator. The tupvonua 
of Genesis 2.7 bears a double function: it is the means 

by which the Demiurge endows man with his wvyxiroc existence 
(yvxn), and it is the means whereby Sophia endows man 

with his nvevuar ikoc existence (myvevua). It is the 


nvEvuartxn bmnoppoia "sowmn along with" the Demiurge's 


tupyonua.® 


1. Cf. Exc. Th. 2.1-2, where the term bnoppota is 
a1l80 used of the nvEvuar txkov oncoua. On the term bmoppotia 
See now H. Dorrie, ""Emanation. Ein unphilosophisches Wort 
im spatantiken Denken,* in Parusia. Studien zur Philosophie 
Platons und zur Problemgeschichte des Platonismus, 
Pp. 119-1541, 


2. Cf. Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.5.6: OvyKaTacomape ic TW 
eupvonuatt avrouv, See also Heracleon, Fr. 16, Brooke, 


P. 71, 1.9: Tto tupvonua rai To Ev TW t upvonuaTt i ONEpua. 
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One new feature in the Valentinian material is 
the use of the term onepua, and the verbs one pw, | Evone 1pw, 
KaTQAONEe tow, etc. This terminology arises in the context 


of the Valentinian exegesis of Genesis 2.7, in conjunction 


with the tuovonua , © but one must Look outside the book of 


Genesis for its origin. 


Here again the influence of Plato's Timaeus comes 


to the fore. For in the Timaeus (especially in 41CD) it 

. Is stated that the Demiurge sowed the innortal part of 
man's soul as a $eed, which was then encapsulated by the 
gods to whom he delegated the work of creating the mortal 
part. of| man, Of course the Valentinians "correct" Plato's 
account--as they do the GCenesis account--by denying to 

the Demiurge the role of providing man with the inmortal 
Seed, This function Lis reserved ror Sophia, and in this 
the Valentinians follow the older gnostic myth. The 
introduction of the onepua terminology is Valentinian, 


and based on the Timaeus, 


It should also be remarked that all three aspects 


of man's existence, mvEvuaTriroc, WYNKOG, and XOLKOG are 


— 


1. See already the fragment of Valentinus quoted 
above, P. 177 . | 
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in reality understood as incorporeal elements of man's 


inner being (see especially Exc. Th. 50.3). The body is 


a .tourth entity housing the tri-partite soul; this is 


clear from Exc, Th. 55.1 and the exegesis of Genesis 3.21.* 


It remains to inquire how it is that the Valen- 
tinians divide all of mankind into three different yevn, 
Since in the myth thus far It is clear that all three 
aspects of human existence reside in one man. The answer 
is that only Adam represents in himself all three levels 
of existence, but the three g8ons of Adam represent the 
three types of men |ubsequently to be born: 

From Adam three natures were begotten (Tpeic 
OVOELG VYEVV@vTAL); the first was the irrational 
((koyoc = Yoixroc, V\tikroc), represented by Cain; 
the second was the rational and righteous (Xoyixn 


Kat H 81rd a)s represented by Abel; and the 
third. was the pngumatic, represented by Seth 


(Exc. Th. 54.1). 


1. This understanding of Gen. 3.21 its-kaom already 
to Philo, post Caini 137. On the tripartite 8oul, and 
other aspects of Valentinian anthropology, see G. Quispel, 
Eranos Jb 15, pp. 249-286. 


2. This use of Xoyuxn contradicts 53.5: The psychics, 
in order to be saved, need faith and righteousness (Adv. 
Haer. 1.6.2). 


3. Seth is the representative .of spiritual humanity 
in many” gnostic |8ystems. See above, Þ. 181 .n.3. 
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As a result, men are referred to as ov nvevuar ior 


(Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.6.1 et passim), ol wyrror (Adv. Haer. 


1.6.2 et passim), and ol yotirot (Adv. Haer. 1.8.3), or 


bAuror (Exc. Th. 56.2; Adv. Haer. 1.5.1; EV 31.4). The 


use of the term bY iroc as a Synonym for xOikoc reflects a 
philosophical ugage. |; 
According to the Valentinians most men are "hylic"; 
less are ""psychic"; and only a few are "rneunatic" EXC. 
Th. 56.2). The "pneumatics" are "gaved by nature" (qpvoec 
out ducvor, Exc. Th. 56.3; Adv. Haer. 1.6.2). The 
"hylics" cannot be saved at all; they "perish by nature" 
(pvoc, wnoaxvurat, Exc. Th. 56.3), for to yoirov abuvartov 
GwTTIpPLaG (Adv. Haer. 1.6.2). The "psychics" occupy a 


position midway between the "pneumatics"® and the "hylics," 


and can extend in either direction--toward salvation or 


1. At EV 31.4% the word perk must _be taken on the 
basis of the e plural verb MEAmereorwn to reflect the 
Greek oO) VAtikoL. 


2 See above all the Hermetic distinction between 
the b\txocg and the Evyouc avapwnoc, CH 9.5. 


3. According to Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 4.13.89) 
Basilides as well as Valentinus taught a gvoc Owl Oucvov 
yeEvoc. In the Valentinian system 8alvation is effected 
by Wop7WIG Or TEAELWOLG In yVworg, and is thoroughly 
amend See on this F. Sagnard, La gnose valen- 
tinienne, pp. 400 ff., and G. Quispel, Eranos JÞ L5, 

PP. 274% ££. 


destruction=--according.to their will and inclination. In 
order to be saved they require "faith® and "*izhteousness" 


The ' three classes of men also receive other des1ig- 
nations in Valentinian literature. The "pneumatics®” are 
referred to as the ExexToL (Exc. Th. 1.2; 39; etc.) and 
the Exxoyn (Exc. Th. 21.1; Heracleon Fr. 37). The wyiror 
are called the K\nToL (Exc. Th. 39) and the KANG ic (Exc. 
Th. 21.1; Heracleon Fr. 13 and 27). This terminology 
reflects what appears to. be an exegesis of Matthew 22.14. 
Herein is a clue to the rigid system of classification 
employed by the Valentinians: It Is a Jewish-apocalyptic 
doctrine of predestination understood in categories of 
oVOLC and oboia! 

The ultimate origin oft the nv £VuaT LKOC-WrY LKOC- 


xotroc terminology in Valentinian gnosticism is, as we 


have $8een, a particular understanding of Genesis 2.7, 


Il. That is not to say that the "psychics" participate 


in the 8ame kind or degree Salvation as do the 
neumatics.” On the destiny of the saved ""psychics" see 
F. Sagnard, La gnose valentinienne, pp. 397 ff. Of course 
the "psychics* are the members of the non-gnostic 


catholic church! 


La gnose vailentinienne, 


already existing before the Valentinian 8ystem, This 
terminology the Valentinians took over and expanded, 80 
that it is difficult to place one's OFT on the locus 
of this terminology in the Valentinian system as a whole, 
unless one has studied its pre-history in the context of 
exegesis of Genesis 2.7. 
Indeed, the Valentinians themselves probably 

. Forgot the ultimate source of their terminology. At one 
point, at any rate, they attribute it to Paul: 

And Paul very clearly spoke of the choics, 

psychics, and pneumatics, when he 8aid, olocg b 


XOLKOG, TOLOUTOL Kat or NotroLt, and where he s8aid, 
vvy wkocG be avaBpwnoc ob B&cyetat Ta Tov nVEVuURTOC, 


and where he said, nv Evua7 tkoc av akpPLVEL TA navTa 
(Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.8.3). 


This brings us full circle, back to the usage of 
the Corinthian opponents and the appropriation of their 
terminology by Paul. In the concluding chapter we s|shall 
delineate the points of continuity--and discontinuity=-= 
between the theology and anthropology of the Corinthian 
opponents of Paul and the speculations of the various 


gnostic groups treated in this chapter. 


1. The Pauline passages are 1 Cor. 15.48; 1 Cor. 
2.14; and 1 Cor. 2.15. LIL Cor. 2.14% is also cited in 


Hippolytus* account at Ref. 6.34.8. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RAMIFICATIONS 


Is there any continuity between the use of the 


mVEVuAT LKOCG-YWUN LKOC terminology on the part of Paul's 
Corinthian opponents and the use of the same terminology 
by the various gnostic groups studied in the previous 
chapter? Can the 'opponents of Paul be described as 
'Gnostics" on the basis of their use of this terminology? 
The first question must receive a positive answer. There 
is, Indeed, s8uch a continuity. But it remains to define | 
with precision what that continuity kB » 

It has been established above that the nvevuar txoc- 
vvx nog terminology arises in the context of a Hellenistic- 
Jewish exegesis of Genesis 2.7, and that the use of the 
terminology by the Corinthian opponents must be understood 
against that religions-historical background. One can 


perhaps term that sphere of ideas "Hellenistic-Jewish 
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wisdom speculation" or "Hellenistic-Jewish speculative 


— L ; : ; 
mysticism."' Basic to this wisdom theology, or "'specu- 


lative mysticism, * 


1s the sharp distinction between the 

' higher, heavenly realm and the earthly realm, between 
the higher nv £via or nvecvuartikioc nature of man, and his 
Lower vyvyn or vvxLikog nature. - A s8imilar dualism occurs 
in Gnosticism and is similarly tied to an exegesis of 
Genesis 2.7, a crucial text as we have seen for gnostic 
Speculation. To that extent the Gnostics--at lLleast those 
who use the nvevuarixoc-yuyliroc terminology--and the 
Corinthian opponents of Paul are on common ground, since 
they share not only a common terminology, a common 
scripture-text, but also a common dualism. As we have 
Seen, Paul can accommodate himself to the terminology of 
his Corinthian opponents, though he re-interprets it in 


categories derived from a Jewish-apocalyptic background 


and from primitive-Christian eschatology. 


I. "Hellenistisch-judische spekulative Mystik," a 
phrase used by D. Georgi in his study of the religions- 
historical background of the hymn in Philippians 2, in 
Zeit und Geschichte; see especially p.' 268. Georgi 
rightly understands this as a matrix (he would see it as 
the matrix) out of which Gnosticism develops, but he has 
not precisely enough defined at what point such mysticism 
becomes ""Gnosticism." See below. 


But to the 8econd question posed above, whether 
the Corinthian opponents--and Paul himselLf, for he uses 
their terminology--can be characterized as "Gnostics," 

a negative answer must be given. It is at this point 

that more precision is required than has usually been 

the case heretofore. It has already been shown above 

that the nv cvua-yoxn differentiation is basically a 

Jewish version of the v ovG-tuyn differentiation of -common 
HeLlenistic par.ance. - Indeed, there is a sense in which 


" including the 


"Hellenistic-Jewish speculative mysticism, 
anthropological speculations of the Corinthian opponents 
of Paul, can be $|aid to belong to the mainstream of what 
has been called "the spirit of late antiquity." It is 


indeed a Jewish by-product of, and dialogue with, the 


dominant wor 1d-view of late antiquity, a world-view 


characterized by a marked pessimism vis-a-vis earthly 


as. 


existence and a longing for the purer ethereal regions 


of pure Spirit above. © The point at is8uve, therefore, 


1. The phrase ("spitantiker Geist") belongs to Hans 
Jonas. It seems to me that Jonas' later writings on 
Gnosticism are better, because more precise, than his 
epoch-making Gnosis und spatantiker Geist, first published 
in 1934, 


2, See now E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age 
of Anxiety (Cambridge, 1965). In addition to the general 


revolves around the definition of "Gnosticism." Tn my 


- 


opinion to define "Gnosticism® as "the spirit of late 


antiquity® is. not to define it at all. 

Now in $|8pite of the continuities noted between the 
Speculations of the Corinthian opponents of Paul and the 
various gnostic groups treated in the previous chapter, 
the differences between them are 80 marked as to be decisive. 
For inasmuch as the Gnostics separate the nvecvuar tixoc 
nature of man from the realm of God's activity as Creator, 
inasmuch as they posit man's VUX kKOG or YNOtkOc nature as 
the product of an inferior or fallen being working in 
defiance of, or in Ignorance of, the highest Deity, the 
continuity between the Corinthian opponents of Paul and 
the Gnostics has been broken. The speculations. of the 
opponents of Paul in Corinth cannot successfully be placed 
in the same category as those treated in Chapter Six. In 


fine, the Corinthian opponents of Paul were not "Gnostics."* 


T1isjointedness® of the times, a very important factor in 
this common world view.was the prevailing "scientific"* 
view of the universe held by astronomers, astrologers, and 
philosophers. On this see M. P. Nilsson, "The New Con- 
ception of the Universe in Late Greek Paganism,* Eranos 

44 (1946), 20-27; $ee also Geschichte der Griechischen 
Religion, II, 702-711. 


1. See above, especially pp. 119 ff. 


| What, then, is "Gnosticism"'? Tndeed, IT believe ' 


this investigation has contributed to a better under- 
standing of what "Gnosticism" is, in that it has corroborated 
what was set forth as a tentative definition in Chapter 


One. Especially to the point were the remarks by Hans 


Jonas quoted there? concerning the derivative character of - 


gnostic mythology. This has been everywhere the case in 
our study of the gnostic exegesis of Genesis 2.7. Older 
traditions of exegesis--and an older terminology--have 
been taken over and re-interpreted to express something 
radically new and different, something which goes beyond 
the "spirit of late antiquity." For what is expressed in. 
Gnosticism is not only a pessimism vis-a-vis the world, 
but a positive revulsion of, and hostility against, the 
world and its fallen creator(s). Concomitantly there is 
expressed in Gnosticism a defiant exaltation of man's ego 
to the status of godhead. The world and earthly existence 
is viewed as the product of a tragic fall within the Deity, 
and s8salvation consists in a reversal of this fall, the 


restoration of man's ego to the divine fulness whence it 


I. See Þ. 10. 


emanated., And this salvation is accomplished through 


YV WO LC . 


As has been observed, this gnosis takes on multi- 


farious forms, 80 that one cannot in any sense define what 
is "enostic"* simply on the basis of mythological motifs 


or terminologies. Gnosticism involves, therefore, a "new 


hermeneutic," a new way of looking at older traditions 


and older mythologies. The essence of this "new hermeneutic" 


is revoTe.* 


What, precisely, is Gnosticism in revolt against? 
It is becoming more and more clear that the revolt is 


basically and primitively against Judaism.® And It Is 


this insight, in my opinion, that offers the possIiIbility 
of s8olving the long-standing riddle of the origins of 


TS 3 : . 
Gnosticism, This dissertation has broken new ground in 


1. See H. Jonas' contribution in The Bible in Modern 
Scholarship, pp. 286-293, and also his paper read at 
Messina, in Le Origini dello GCnosticismo, pp. LOL £.; and 
See now especially G. McRae's dissertation, "Some Elements 
of Jewish Apocalyptic and Mystical Tradition and Their 
Relation to Gnostic Literature," I, 290, et passim. 


2, Perceived by Jonas, but he does not draw the 
proper historical and genetic conclusion from this obser- 
vation; McRae has perceived the matter correctly. See below. 


3, For a good recent sunmnary of” the scholarly discussion 
of this question, see Bo Frid, "Diskussionen om gnosti- 
cismens uppkomst ,'"* STK 43 (1967), 169-185. 


illuminating the origins of Gnosticism in that it has 
added new data to corroborate the view which is more and 


" more coming to the fore; viz., that Gnosticism arises on 


Jewish s0il 'out of a profound disillusionment with the 


God of the covenant, the God of time and history and the 
created order. © Our Investigation of the Gnostic exegesis 
of Genesis 2.7 showed that this was a crucial text in the 
development of Gnostic anthropology; . but further, it has 
been established that the Gnostics took over and re- 


interpreted older Jewish traditions of interpretation. 


There was in evidence what MacRae calls "a conscious 


r rr 


perversion of the Jewish sources,®” and "a residual Jewish 
atmosphere that is only on the way to being overcome," 
But, as MacRae also points out, there is no real "Jewish 
Gnosticism." When the Gnostics have added their new 
insights to the older materials, there emerges something 


which can no longer be called Judaism, "Out of the old 


materials a new religion emerges." 


—_— 


I. MacRae's dissertation has gone a long way toward 
establishing this without further room for doubt. 


2. MacRae, TI, 30L £. 
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Directions toward Further Research 


% 


In view of what has been s|said above, it is evident 
that Gnosticism is originally a non-Christian--and perhaps 
even pre-Christian--phenonenon. But from an early date 


there were also "Christian®” Gnostics. In Christian 


Gnosticism the figure .of Jesus Christ becomes of central 


importance in the drama of redemption included as part of 
the gnostic mythology. * Though the text of Genesis retains 
a central place in the Christian-gnostic speculation, 
Christian traditions and literature are also 8ubjected to 
gnostic re-interpretation, and Christian apostles are 
venerated as authorities for their doctrines. 

By far the most important apostolic authority for 
the Christian Gnostics was the apostle Paul. Examples of 
the use of Paul in gnostic sources are found in Chapter 


Six. It is apparent that the Gnostics found Paul's 


I. When this occurred cannot be answered with 
certainty. But $8ee above, Þ. 1d} on Simon, Menander, and 
Saturninus. Haenchen is correct in his judgment that 
Simon Magus was never a Christian, and that the Acts 
narrative is in this respect unhistorical; see ZTK 49 


(1952), -316-349, 


2. E.g. the Simonians, p.165 the Naassenes, pp.i%*® ff£.: 
Hypostasis of the Archons, p.201 and especially the 
Valentinians, p. 226 , 
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Language and terminology--some of which actually derives 


from Paul's opponents: --congenial for the expression of 


their own views. Indeed, it was already obzerved Long 


ago that Paul could justifiably be termed the haereticorum 


Id 
apostolus. Modern scholars, too, have noted the popularity 


of Paul amongst the Gnostics and have s8uggested that it is 
the connection between Gnosticism and Paul which made the 
apostle s8uspect in the catholic church of the mid-second 
century. Some have even gone $0 far as to s|suggest that 

- Gnosticism Is the heir of Paul.” 

Now that a greater understanding is being achieved 
concerning the nature of Gnosticism and its origins, and 
now that new s8ources have become available, there is 
evidently need for further research on the use and ap- 
propriation of Paul by the Gnostics of the 8econd century. 


And concomitantly, there is also room for further 8tudy on 


I. Tertullian, adv. Marc. 3.5. Tertullian refers to 
the appropriation of. Paul by the Marcionites. On the 
Marcionite use of Paul, |ee the classic work of Adolf von 
Harnack, Marcion, Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott 
(Leipzig, 1924; r.p. Darmstadt, 1960). 


2, W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos? (Gottingen, 1965), 
p. 192. 


3, E. Aleith, Paulusverstandnis in der alten Kirche 
(Berlin, 1937), Þp. 40. 


the use->or non-use--af Paul on the part of "catholic" 


writers of the Second” century. + It is along these Lines 


that I hope to continue my own research in the future. 
| ig, 


I. The recent book by M. F. Wiles, The Divine Apostle, 
The Interpretation of St. Paul's Epistles in the Early 


Church (Cambridge, 1967), only takes up from Irenaeus and 


thus omits a discussion of that obscure but crucial period 
preceding Irenaeus. 
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